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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


ter: Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing 
a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, not inferior to 
those furnished by the best Schools and Universities in the United States. 


It comprises the following Departments : 
I.—ACADEMIC. 


[FoR Boys.] 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. 


Number of Teachers in this Department is 19. 
The course of — embraces all common 
nee branches, and such amounts of Latin, 


b = “, ae amy aa) poems by. A ew ~——s 
‘or the ate an ytechnie artm 
of the University: , os 
I. <-MARY IN INSTITUTE. 
[FOR GIRLs.] 
Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 


The number of Teachers is seventeen. 











IV.—POLY TECHNIC. 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


Faculty consists of Twelve Professors. 

The regular Courses of study and instruction in 
this Department extend threugh four years, and 
are intended to prepare students for rofessional 
work, either as Engineers, Architects, or Chem- 
ists. The Courses are five in number, viz. 

I. A Course in Civil Engineering. 
II. A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 

Iil, .A Course ho Chemistry. 

IV. .A Course in Mining and Metallurgy. 

Vv. A Course in Building and Architecture. 

This Department is well furnished with Chemi- 


cal and P’ sical Worksho containing a full 
B., 1. vied on through ‘n = Somes sea set of mac! Bhan ng a complete outfit of 
engraving instruments 
I1l.—_COLLEGIATE. — 
Pror. M. Ss. SNOW, Registrar. V.—LAW. 


Faculty consists of Thirteen Professors, 

The curriculum contains a large number of 
elective studies. 

The degree of ‘‘B.A.’’ is conferred upon those 
students who have completed satisfactorily the 
four years’ course, 


GEO. M. STEWART, Esa., Dean. 
Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 
(See special advertisement in another column.) 


Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. 


For Catalogues, giving times and conditions of examinations, and full details of 
methods and means of instruction, apply to the officers mentioned above, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 








PARKER, RUSSELL & CO., 


OAK-HILL FIRE BRICK and TILE WORKS. 
City Office, 211 NM. Sixth Street, St. Louis, 


Works at Suburb of Oakhill, just South of Tower Grove Park. 
BSTABLISHED IN 1866. 





‘The Oakhill differs in Color, Specific Gravity, Mentnens and Composition from 
the general re Clay —— < f Missoari, re compe yd more the Stourbridge 
(Eng.) Clay; —_ to meet a rapidly tnerenatinns demand on account of superior 


proof qualities, we have added to our capacity until we have now 
THE LARGEST FIRE BRICK WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES! 


addition to all ordina: hand of Fire Brick, we have on hand, or eee eorte, Tiles a 
ne for Blast Furnaces “Bosh and sera Zine Furnaces, i Wor & 


Fire Clay and Clay for mo 
amped Gay Clay and burst barat waned Cl 
common Bri » unless 


(a: a "od & fine round Fire Brick. 
Clay for pots. We press all our Brick, 


~NEW BOooKs 


ADDED TO 


‘THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


f | “HE Publishers have much pleasure in calling your attention to the fact that the 
following Books have been recently issued by them. They will be glad to re- 
ceive your orders for any or all of them. 


SWINTON’S 
CONDENSED HISTORY or raz UNITED STATES 


A Condensed School History of the United States, constructed for definite results in Recitation, and 
containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By WitL1am Swinton, A M., Professor of 
History in the University of California; and author of ‘‘Campaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac,’’ ctc., etc. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and other illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth. 300 
pages. Price, for examination, 75 cents. 


Swinton’s W ord- Analysis. 


A GRADED C1iaAss-Book oF ENGLIsH DeRivaTIvVE Worps, with Practical Exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the use of Words. By Wint1am Swinton, A.M., Prof. of 
the English Language in the University of California, author of ‘““A Condensed History of the 


United States,’’ ‘‘ Rambles Among Words,” ete., etc. 1vol. 128 pages. Price 25 cents, for 
examination. ; 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS. 


First Steps 1n Music. A Course of Instruction in Music for Common Schools. By Gzo. B. Looms. 
To be completed in Four Books. Now Ready: No.1, price 15 cents; No. 2, price 15 cents; No. 3, 
price 85 cents. The three numbers 45 cents, for examination. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
b@F or Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


0. M. BAKER, or J. C. ELLIS, 
Care E. P. Gray, 407 N. Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











544 N. PFOUORTH STREBT, SF. LOUIS. 
MENEELY BELLS. 


mae. am. Chi Acade- - 
& mT Fac' , etc., of 
whtelt ann more have been made at 
this establishment than at all 
other foundries in the coun 
combined. All Bells warranted, . 
| = Illustrated 


Setategee sent 
a ty ie Ch MERELY, 





RROBBER’S BOOK KEEPING.—Counting | 

House edition, $3.60; common school edi-— 
tion, $2.00; Key, $2.00. School teachers sup- | 
plied with one copy for examination at half price, | } 
or the three works for $3.00. Send to 










W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, 











enclosing copy of this advertisement. { West Troy, N. Y.. 
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LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR SPRING. 


GENTS’ 
DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS & BOYS’ 
HATS. 
No. all N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 
Wea 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 

PRopigiov$ to their large and complete PRoDIG\ovS 


Stock, consisting in part of 


BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOK 
PHOTOORA PH ALBUMS, 


PORTFOLIOS, 
DOMINOES. CHESS, 
LANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or 
express, the St, Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 
Papers, Magazines, and eheap periodicals, for 
most of which we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 
Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- 
ting their supplies from a house in st. Louis, 
which is prompt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 
33 Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


807 North Fourth Street. 


MUSIC for EXHIBITIONS. 


Just Issued from the Press 





—OF— 
J. FISCHER & BRO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


SCHOOL FESTIVAL 


SONGS, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, 


Arranged in Keys, within an easy Com- 
pass of the Voice. 





BOOK FIRST. 


* CONTENTS. 


1. Come Sing this Round with Me—A 
laughing song for three voices, from Martini. 
2. I Wandered by the Brook-side —-Solo 
and Trio. . .Meininger. 
. The Winds Whis sper Low—Quart- 
MED) aiiovensee00e-s0ke Carl Maria Von Weber. 
,» Far Away the Camp Fires Burn— 





3 
A 
errr eee ae Mercadante. 
eee a eer ne Verdi. 
ee ee eee Chorus. 
7. The Days of my Youth—Solo and 
Quartette for female voices .. ..... K. Merz. 
8. The Highlands, from La Dame 
PREP RR ere Boieldieu. 
9. The Bill of Fare—Chorus (Comic.). K. Merz. 
een Ss $1 25 
§2r- Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 
J. FISCHER & BRO., 
Music Publishers, 
DAYTON, O. 


Binversé &ENGRAVERS 
215 Pine Sr. 
S7TLOUIS « | 


1} C.R.BARNS. 
J.L-BEYNON. 








DON’T FAIL TO READ AND SHOW YOUR FRIENDS. 


E hope Scuoort Directors, Scuoot TrusTEEs, and TEACHERS, 
will again read and act upon the following suggestions : 

We have found, after an experience of over ten years in fitting up 
School-houses with School Desks, Blackboards, Outline Maps, Globes, 
stc., etc., that most of our School Officers make ome great mistake. If 
possible, we desire to make some suggestions by which this mistake 
may be avoided in the future. 

School Desks, to seat the house, should be ordered as soon as the 
foundation for the building is laid. At least stxry DAys notice should 
be given to enable us to get the desks to our customers on time. 

By giving the order for the Desks thus early you will be sure to get 
them in time; and, as you do not have to pay for them until they are set 
up in the School-house, no extra expense is involved by giving your 
order for desks early. 

There is such a rush of freight from the rst of August that our railroads 
«nd steamboats are over-crowded, and it frequently happens that School- 
-lesks which are needed for zmmediate use are left for days at the freight 
office of these lines of transportation in this city. 

We remember a number of instances in past seasons where the goods 
were sent promptly; but, owing to the above causes, there was so much 
delay that pupils were obliged to stand in the school-room for days. The 
teacher hired commenced school—the pupils present—day after day passed 
and no desks came. Now, al] this can be avoided by ordering the desks 
when the foundation of the building is laid. 

It takes from $75,000 to $100,000, to keep up a stock of castings and 
‘vood-work for the variety of styles and sizes we make in our ordinary 
husiness. 

We want to be able to ship all goods ordered om demand this year, if 
possible, but after about the 20th of July, each order is registered as it is 
received, and will be filled z” cts turn; so that, in order to avoid delay 
and disappointment, orders should be sent in promptly. 

We clip from an editorial article in one of our cotemporaries a few 
‘tems bearing directly upon this point, so that our friends and customers 
may £now what others say of our facilities, and also what is said of the 
quality of goods we manufacture. The article is entitled— 


* ScHooL FurRNITURE AND OrFicE Deskxs.—The Western Publishing 
and School Furnishing Company exhibited, at our State Fair, a full line of 
School Desks and Seats, Office Desks, Church Seats, Rustic Seats, and 
School Apparatus, upon which they took the following premiums: On 
3cHoot Desks, First Premium; on Orrice Desks, First Premium; on 
CuurcH Sats, First Premium; on Schoo, AppaARATus, First Premium, 
thus clearing the board and taking all the honors in their line. 

“This display is worthy of especial notice, first because of the zatrinsic 
merit of the articles exhibited, which the blue ribbon upon each denomina- 
tion of their manufactures attests; and second, because of the extent and 
large proportions of the Company’s business, creating an important line of 
manufacture in our city. What they claim for their manufactures is that 
they combine cheapness with elegance, comfort and durability. 

“‘As to the merits of their Patent Gothic School Desk, we can do no bet- 
ter than quote the language of Wm. T. Harris, our worthy Superintendent 
of Public Schools. He said: ‘They are substantial and beautiful, and 
by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, 
end at the same time they encourage that upright position so mecessary to 
the health and proper physical development of the young, 

“An idea of the compass and completeness of their business may be 
gained from the fact that they are prepared to furnish churches throughout, 
including Reading Desks, Pulpits, Altar Rails, Pews and Wainscoting ; 
they can also furnish School-houses built, or manufactured, ready to set up, 
and every other article required to start a first-class School, even including 
the Teacher. 

** The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company have their 
‘Warehouse at Nos. 14 and 16 North Seventh Street, and their Office and 
Salesroom at Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, in the large and mag- 
nificent Polytechnic building. In securing this spacious and elegant Sales- 
room—some sixty feet square, and twenty feet from floor to ceiling—the 
Company have put themselves in a position to meet the growing wants of 
the vast region of country seeking their supplies of Church and School 
Seats and Office Desks in this market. 

** They will be glad to show those who may call in person the goods, 
but especially invite all in want to correspond with them before purchasing 
elsewhere.” 

We hope Teachers, County Superintendents, Township Clerks, School 
Directors and others interested will call attention to the above, and if any 
further information is needed, it will be promptly and cheerfully given by | 
addressing the 


WESTERN PusB.isHinc & ScHoor FurNISsHING Co., 


706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 








McGEE COLLEGE 


COLLEGE MOUND, 
MACON COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


FACULTY. 


REV. J. B. MITCHELL, D D , President, 
Professor of Ethics, Belles Lettres and Meta- 
physics. 

REV. J. HOWARD, A.M., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pateies of Natural Science and Sacred 
Literature. 

BEN ELI GUTHRIE. A.M., Professor of 
— and Latin, and Instructor in Normal 

choo! 


W. J. PATTON, A.M., Professor of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics. 

F. T. SHEETZ, A.M., Professor of Greek, 
Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. 

R. 8. MaTTEEWe, B.8., Principal of Pre- 
paratory School. 

MISS 8. A. ari M.A., Principal 
of Primary School. 

MISS L. A. HOWEL M.M., Teacher of 
Instrumental Music oe and Painting. 

D. C. BEAVER, M.B., Professor of Vocal 
Music, and Instructor on Guitar, 

ULYSSE VUILLE, A. B., 
French, German, and Hebrew. 

JAS. W. puDeOn, M. Acc’ts, Principal 
Commercial School. 


MRS, M. SUSAN RUBY, Matron. 


3x All the above Teachers are devoting their 
whole time to their special classes. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 11th, 1872. 
Ample facilities for boarding young ladies and 
gentlemen. 


For further information address the President 
as above. 


Professor of 








FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 
The Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


LOWEST? PRICES, 


CALL ON 


J, Van Morstrand, 


216 North Fifth Street, 
DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 
Furnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


Broadcloths, Doeskins, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 
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ALSO, A LARGE BANKRUPT STOCK 0. 
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Bought at Reto Low Prices for the benefit 
f our Customers. 


NEWCOMB BROS., 
217 North Fifth Street, 
(Bet. Pine and Olive.) 8st. LOUIS. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY F. B. HAMMOND. 


ISHOP Butler, the great logi- 

cian, says somewhere that the 
best book that could be written would 
be one consisting only of premises, 
from which the reader should draw 
his own conclusions. If this be true, 
the American system of education is 
not very favorable to the deduction 
of logical conclusions, the chief ob- 
ject of our school books and teachers 
being to make everything as easy as 
possible, and to ignore the cultivation 
of that faculty which deduces just 
conclusions from objects seen in daily 
life or presented through standard 
works to the mind. The superfi- 
ciality of American education is ow- 
ing to the development of a new 
country under the full pressure of 
material pursuits, which requires a 
narrow education combined with 
constant material activity, leaving no 
time for the mind to think upon 
higher things. The rapid filling up 
of the country, however, the crowd- 
ing of our large cities, and conse- 
quently the cramping of the passions, 


144 | are bringing upon this land the same 


issues that are now being fought out 
in Europe. If a thinker should tell 
the people the true and natural solu- 
tion of these problems, he would 
make no popular impression, since 
the people, from their limited and 
superficial education, would have no 


§ | consciousness whether he was speak- 


ing the truth or otherwise. In such 


9|a condition of things, plausible ex- 
9| pedients put forward by designing 


and selfish men would carry the day, 


;| only aggravating the evils, until the 


volcano and the earthquake, Nature’s 


1| last resort, would purify the atmo- 


sphere and restore the balance. An 
enlightened people should not repeat 
the errors of their ancestors as ex- 


7| hibited in history, to take no notice 


of astorm in the distance and neg- 
lect all means by which it may be dis- 


7 sipated, leaving it to mass itself, until, 
9| fully charged, it finds vent in French 


revolutions or Parisian communism. 


: 2 | Now the cure for all these disturbing 
7 


elements of modern civilization, not- 
withstanding the cavils of all object- 
ors, is popular education ; but it must 
be advancing, deeper, and more com- 
prehensive. The first great want 


19 which strikes us in the American 


system is the absence of conscious- 
ness, and not having this the man or 
woman is like a ship without a helm, 


2| ready to be directed anywhere by a 
1} designing, conscious head. To find 


the root of this grave and pernicious 
error, we must look at home, where 





the evil is plaated which is confirmed 
by the schools. Mere materialism is 
averse to the exhibition of conscious- 
ness upon any subject save the making 
of money, and herein rest the illogical 
conclusions of rich parents. They 
forget that they were subjected to very 
diflerent influences in their youth, 
and it was only the strict and severe 
personal teachings of nature which 
led them on to their success. Their 
children are removed out of these 
influences, and unless with their so- 
cial elevation you bring around them 
higher influences directed to higher 
practical ends, the necessary sequence 
follows: the child grows out either 
an idler and_ do-little man, or, de- 
spising the means by which his father 
rose, squanders the fortune made 
thereon. Paley defines education to 
be every preparation made in our 
youth for the sequel of our lives. 
This is a truism, but a flexible one, 
requiring enlargement in every gen- 
eration ; and, as this age sees further 
into the nature of things than the 
subtlest and astutest of our forefathers 
ever imagined, it follows, the prepa- 
ration made in our youth for the se- 
quel of our lives should be deeper 
and more comprehensive. Nature’s 
plan, if strictly carried out, requires 
for the masses a less extended but 
always expanding education ; but, at 
the same time, she also requires those 
more favored not to confine them- 
selves wholly to sects and schools, 
but to devote themselves to the phys- 
ical, moral, and social elevation of 
those beneath them. According to 
the constitution of the world there 
must be degrees, but the above is the 
just proportion which nature estab- 
lishes, and which cannot be violated 
without harm. The fact must al- 
ways be recognized by our public 
men, teachers and parents, that in 
education lies the solution of all our 
difficulties, and their constant effort 
should be to evolve in the brain of 
every man, woman, and child a con- 
sciousness proportioned to his or her 
capacities and sphere. Moreover, 
let learning and advanced intelligence 
show that it can rise above pedantry 
and mere sectarian views, and im- 
press upon the popular mind the fact 
that intellectual and social advance- 
ment, the arts and sciences, mean 
not a monopoly for the favored few, 
but communism for the general good. 
Coleridge says truly, that philosophy 
is truth, and poetry is religion or life, 
and in every well-informed, reflecting 
mind, the proper union of these two 
must ever form the true bases of 


national education. 
BALTIMORE, Md,, July 20, 1872. 





THE USE OF WORDS. 


BY R. R. 


I ONCE met with the story of a 
zealous preacher,who, in declaim- 
ing against a freak of fashion which 
must have been similar to one with 
which we are familiar in our day, 
began with the text “‘Top-knot come 
down.” On being pressed by his 
auditors to tell them whereabout in 
the Bible he found such a command, 
he is said to have referred them to 
that solemn warning respecting the 
end of all things, “‘Let him that is on 
the house top not come down to take 
any thing out of his house.” I think 
you must agree with me that such a 
preacher, if such there was, must 
have been not only zealous, but over- 
zealous. 

As social questions are the province 
of the preacher, so financial ques- 
tions are that of the merchant. I 
therefore think that the case was 
wholly parallel to this, when a mer- 
cantile friend once affirmed, in my 
presence that ‘“‘money is the root of 
all evil.” I did not scruple to tell 
him the top-knot story. 

In No. 77 of The Guardian, 
written by the afterward celebrated 
Bishop Berkeley, you may find a curi- 
ous and instructive comparison be- 
tween money and words. There is, 
I am convinced, a true analogy—a re- 
semblance wholly derived trom na- 
ture, and easily made obvious to any 
inquirer—between these two sorts of 
means or currency. I am, therefore, 
willing to extend the apostolic warn- 
ing so far as to admit that the love of 
words, as well as “the love of mon- 
ey,” may be a “root of all evil.” As 
of money so of words; let us ever 
beware alike of trusting in them our- 
selves, and of encouraging their os- 
tentatious use by other people. For 
instance, whenever we may be met 
for the purpose of studying together 
the principles and peculiarities of 
the Latin language, let each one be 
careful, upon the first fit opportunity, 
to admonish any other, on account 
of any remarks which may seem to 
be foreign to the business in hand. 

Why are we forbidden to serve 
Mammon and to love money? There 
is, of course, no more essential evil in 
pure silver or gold than in the rich 
music of cunning speech. The rea- 
son doubtless is, that these means, 
like all others, unless made sacred 
by a devotion to holy purposes, give 
evidence of a false faith—of a trust 
in some sort of attainment rather 
than in the omnipresent Creator and 
Care-taker—of an impure happiness 
which does not rise above the con, 
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templation of the gift in gratitude to 
the great Giver. The greater our | 
present attainments, either physical 
or intellectual, the greater may be our 
present selfishness, since our attain- 
ments are practically nothing more or 
less than a part of ourselves. Whether 
they be called houses, or kindred, or 
lands, or the right hand, or the right 
eye, they can only be securely pos- 
sessed by the clear gospel title of 
continual sacrifice. 

The power of speech, like every 
other gift, is obviously made an idol 
of whenever it is wilfully or reck- 
lessly diverted from its just use. Let 
us then simply inquire, what is the 
just use of language under the gos- 
pel law of continual sacrifice or self- 
denial ? 

If you will consult educational | 
works on this subject, you will find | 
that they, almost or quite invariably, 
assert or assume that one of the ob-| 
jects of language is “‘to persuade.” | 
That is, I think you must understand, | 
to promulgate one’s own views of | 
what one thinks to be true, or good, | 
or beautiful. 











If you will remember this rule as 
to the use of language, I think it may 
save you, as it has relieved me, from 
much perplexity on almost every 
subject which can be talked about; | 
and among the rest, about the nature 
of language itself. So far indeed as | 
language may be an invention, and a | 
successful one, its design or use must | 
obviously be a part of its nature, and | 
must especially come into view in| 
the work of translation, which espe- 
cially involves a consideration of the | 
principles which are common to all | 
languages. As we continue our 
present work, therefore, we shall | 
doubtless have occasion to test the 
value of the rule which I have now 
endeavored to demonstrate. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


——————_e > 


Are the “Some Errors of Grammars” 
Errors? 


BY RISHWORTH. 





R. Sanborn says, ‘‘ Grammar 

has to deal with the forms of 

words and not their meanings.” The 
truth is that it has to do not only with 


Among the professors of religion, | forms, but also relations of words, 
in like manner, you may hear, on al-| and to some extent their meanings. | 


most every side, the praise of what | 


His whole article rests on the im- | 


rect, etymology in those languages 
would be a life-time work, and a 
system of syntax an impossibility. 
The Jlace where a word is found 
depends more on relations than on 
Jorms, and somewhat on meanings. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


_ 
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What Branches of Drawing shall be 
taught in Common Schools. 





V BY EMMA DICKERMAN. 


T is not possible, during the limited 
time, which, for the present at 
least, can be devoted to Drawing in 
our Common Schools—that its vast 
field can he more than partially ex- 
plored. Enough may be done, how- 
ever, to give every child a knowledge 
of its Jaws and principles; such a 
knowledge that his after life may be 
richer for its possession ; and that he 
may have the power to advance in 
the direction of Art if his inclination 
and aspiration so lead him. It is 


|evident that to effect this result, 


drawing must not be pushed aside 
until the last years of school-life, as 
an accomplishment, or, omitted alto- 
gether from the school curriculum, as 
is generally the case. 

It must be taught in every primary 


is called *‘ aggressive Christianity,” | plied assumption that the same form | school—beginning with the very 
upon the same presumption that it| must be found in the same place. It} youngest pupil in such schools. It 


is the Christian’s duty to go be-| 
yond the simple demonstration of | 
his own views, for the benefit of | 
those who may think differently. 
Do you not at once see the door 
which is thus opened for the en- 
trance of the father of lies and sow- 
er of discord, into all sections of so- 
ciety? Nobody, you may see, is by this 
rule recommended to remember that 
truth and good, and beauty, are uni- 
versal realities which have a power 
and attractiveness independent of any 
individual efforts to aid or to expound 
them. Everybody is, accordingly, so 
far invited to trust in his own infal- 
libility ; so that, so far as the rule 
shall be carried out, the world must 
be peopled with popes. The use of | 








|excepted—for what we commonly | 


must also be borne in mind that he | 
makes his article applicable to all 
languages. If he is correct, | 
nouns in the plural number have only | 
five cases, for that form found in the | 
dative and ablative plural he would 
call one case. Most nouns would | 
have only five cases in the singular— 
nouns in ws of the second declension | 


call vocative he would regard as 
nominative. In the second declension 
the dative and ablative singular are 
alike, so this would strike out another 
case. In all neuter nouns the nomin- 
ative, accusative and vocative are 
always alike, so that they would have 
but three cases. 

He condemns the distinction which 





language, I gonceive, as regards our | English grammarians make on gen- | 
relations to our fellow men, is sim-| der. He claims that gender “denotes | 
ply ‘‘to demonstrate.” As true ad-| difference in the form of words.” 
mirers of all that is excellent, we | Does he not know that in other lan- 
will ever have more faith in the pow- guages the gender is determined, in 
er of truth, and good, and beauty, | the language of Kiihner, “ partly by 
than in our own interpretation of | meaning and partly by endings.” If. 
them ; and, having done our best to | he does not, let him look at the ele- | 
interpret them fairly in speech, we | mentary rules for determining gender 
may be satisfied, if we are but equal- |in any good Latin grammar, say | 
ly careful to illustrate them in our | Harkness’. If the position is correct | 
conduct, with having done all that. the form of a word must invariably | 


in us lies to promote the glory of | determine its person and number; | 
God and the welfare of man. Thus 


only, it seems to me, can the life of 


harmony and the voice of praise pre- | that in the third and fourth conjuga- | 
vail over every sort of confusion and | 


| tions the first person singular of the | 
profanity. I venture to assume that 


you are of my mind on this subject, | 
when I add the exhortation, let us 
cultivate an attractive, rather than an singular of the present subjunctive, 
“aggressive Christianity.” I offer it but according to Mr. S. there is no. 
as a mere demonstration of my feel- | difference. | 
ings toward you, and of my own) Other coincidences of the Latin | 
hope, not wishing to take up my rest | language might be mentioned, and 











must be adapted to the germinant 
faculties of these little human beings, 
and gradually assume broader pro- 
portions, as their minds become more 
comprehensive. 

Such a course in Drawing, simple 
and progressive, adapted to the wants 
of every common school is not an 
impossibility. 

We claim that Inventive Drawir g, 
or that in which the designs drawn 
are invented by the child, should be 
made the foundation of the structure. 

The hand and eye are trained to 
act in unison, there is also a corres- 
ponding development of mind. The 
monotony of drawing line after line, 
angle after angle, is avoided, and 
there is gained the never-ending in- 
terest of creating new forms; thus 
calling into play the ever vivid fancy 
of childhood and educating it to act 
in accordance with the directions of 
taste. 

In connection with work in inven- 
tion, there should be copying simple 
outlines of familiar articles of use— 
the copy being drawn by the teacher ; 
and as soon as possible and practi- 
cable, should be introduced odject 
drawing, especially leaf and flower 
drawing, thus leading into the study 


the same is true concerning modejof Botany directly, and indirectly |“ a 
and tense. We have been taught | into Natural Science. One of the | ci@ncy only, and allow religious in- 


highest aims of teachers of Drawing 
should be to lead their pupils through 


future indicative, although having | its study to the study of nature; to| : 5 : 
the same form, is entirely different in | arouse in them a keen desire to ac-| working hard in the right way, and 
mode and tense from the first person quaint themselves with her wonder- | the support which their efforts receive 


ful and varied manifestations. 


Then comes a time when Inventive | 
Drawing is exutgrown: What must | 


succeed? We think that if pupils can 
invent rapidly and with some accur- 








hold articles, &c., they are ready for 
a practical and objective course in 
Perspective. A knowledge of its 
principles seems to us invaluable. 
The accuracy required in their cor- 
rect application, the training obtained 
in studying and applying them, can- 
not be without a beneficial effect up- 
on the mind of the student. Not all 
intricate applications can or should 
be discussed, but those only which 
are simple and familiar, those that 
will aid the student in drawing cor- 
rectly, buildings and their surround- 
ings, that will enable him to sketch 
more truly from nature, Here, the 
eye is taught to judge correctly, the 
reason is not idle, the beautiful and 
simple principles of Art are made 
intelligible. 

The subject of shades and shadows 
can be made simple and useful. 
Special work may easily be done in 
Isometric Perspective. 

Such a course in Drawing is prac- 
ticable; and it is believed it can be 
successfully carried out by any earn- 
est, faithful teacher, who possesses 
even mediocre ability to use the pencil 
and crayon. 

Peru, Neb. 





ENGLISH FREE SCHOOLS. 





HE proceedings of the Executive 

Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Union, held at London on the 
zoth ultimo, make a good showing 
for the cause of English education. 

It is a notable fact that in the agri- 
cultural districts the children are 
allowed to disport themselves at lei- 
sure, and the schools are not well 
attended. The committee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to meet 
the exigencies of this case, and 
recommended the principle of indi- 
rect compulsion, by requiring parents 
to send their children for a certain 
period to the schools, and take the 
census record as their base of opera- 
tions. There is nothing so vitally 
important to the national interest as 
proper facilities for education in the 
rural districts: The system of free 
schools places a moderate amount of 
study and a fair advancement within 
reach of all classes, and the National 
Education Union have hit the nail on 
the head in the adoption of their new 
measure. 

An important amendment to the 
Scotch educational bill is also to be 
offered in the House of Lords. It is 
proposed to limit the election of 
school boards to parishes in which 
there is a proved educational defi- 


struction at the beginning or end of 
every school day. 
The members of the Union are 


is an evidence of appreciation not to 
be too highly estimated. 





Don’t fail to send for circular 
showing how to get “Ten Times One 


in the dispensation which takes even | those of the Greek instanced, but we ,acy the outlines of flowers, leaves, | isTen,” and a small Dictionary, free 
“the kingdom of heaven by force.” | think it unnecessary. If he is cor-| fruit, as well as of common house-| of cost. 
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CHRIST THE WORD. ’ 


I.—AS LIGHT. (Fokn, i. 4.) 
English and other languages are not 
Learned e’er, but as experience is got. 
If Bibles could be writ, 
Zionward pointing the inexperienced mind, 
All men therein thought-sustenance might find— 
Not wisdom counterteit, 
Inducing mere display; but living food, 
Comforting souls as Christ’s true flesh and blood. 
Howe’er we reckon it, 
On no mere creature may such grace descend, 
Law, logic, record, potentate or friend. 
Still each one must admit 
On his own heart Christ’s healing ray to shine, 
Nor seek to limit God by written line. 


IIl.—AS LADDER. (¥ohn, i. 51.) 

Running while reading, taught as we pursue 

Advancing good, let us all less~ns true 
Consider and enact. 

Higher and higher mounts the law that binds 

Enfranchised hearts and unperverted minds. 
Larger and larger fact 

Restrains while liberating their career, 

As in the light of sphere encircling sphere 
New visions still attract, 

Deploying in due sequence Christ the stair, 

On which they climb to reach such survey fair. 
Let largest lore and tact, 

Possession, prudence, energy and skill, 

Hasten his holy programme to fulfil. 





—R.R. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


UR series of articles on “* Tools to Work With” have received uni- 
versal commendation from our best teachers, all through the West 
and South. 

We propose to make the JourNAL a practical guide to those seeking 
the best, in all departments of our public school system, which is as yet 
but imperfectly understood, and but partially applied. 

We are sure that no greater boon can be conferred upon the rising 
generation than to give every child free access to this fountain of 
strength and intelligence. 

Teachers must have “tools to work with,” however, just as a farmer 
must have his team, plow, and cultivator, and just as a good mechanic 
must have his tools. 

We present below a cut of one of the most useful and important 
articles to be found, with which to illustrate the position of the planets 
composing the Solar System: 
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THe OrrerY, OR PLANETARIUM 


Represents the proportional size and relative position of the planets, and 
shows their annual revolutions. A correct idea of the Solar System is 
seldom received except by such aid. With it we see the planets and their 
moons circling round their common centre, each in its separate orbit, and 
system is developed from the seeming chaos of the stars. 

Care should be used in the adjustment of the Orrery. From the figure 
the arrangement of the planets will be easily seen. In setting up the 
Orrery, the arms which support the planets should be arranged in a line, 
for convenience, and pressed on tightly. The planets and Sun being 
mounted, the revolutions will be shown by turning the crank. By turning 
the opposite way, the planets will be brought again in a line, in which 
position the instrument occupies but little space. 

The arms should never be moved except by turning the crank, as 
otherwise the machinery is liable to be bruken. In removing the arms, 
loosen them by grasping with the thumb and finger near the socket, and 
moving the arm uf and down—xnever sideways. 

The names of the planets, in the order of their distance from the 
Sun, are— 


1. Mercury, having no moon. 


Venus, se “cs 66 
The Earth, o eon. # 
Mars, <4 no 66 
Jupiter, ‘6 = four moons. 


Saturn, . 4 
Uranus (or Herschel), ‘ four (or six) moons. 
Neptune (or Leveriier), ‘* two moons. 


This instrument will be found to be of great value in supplementing 
and extending the information gained from the use of the Globe. 

In the “ Teacher’s Guide to Ilustration” will be found a full descrip- 
tion of this instrument, with a great variety of other interesting and prac- 
tical matter for teachers, 


. 
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A WORD TO LETTER WRITERS. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HEAP postage has done won- 
ders. It has set every man, 
woman and child to writing letters ; 
but cheap printing and the personal 
column in newspapers have destroyed 
the old-fashioned letters, full of tattle, 
and news, and humor, and descrip- 
tion, and narrative. Who now uses 
the old-fashioned full letter-sheet, and 
even two of them? When postage 
on a letter was twenty-five cents, 
prudent people paused long before 
writing, and when they did write 
they determined to have their mon- 
ey’s worth. But now, at three cents 
apiece, every one can afford a letter. 
The consequence is, that letter-wri- 
ting has become a mania. At any 
rate, any one would think so if he 
happened to stand in any public po- 
sition. 

There are certain things which 
letter-writers should bear in mind. 

Whenever you write to any one 
on your own business, inclose a post- 
age stamp to pay the answer. Why 
should you tax any one for the cour- 
tesy of replying to your questions? 
This is as true of women as of men. 
Once it was regarded as an act of 
courtesy to pay a letter to a woman ; 
but, with the development of wo- 
man’s rights comes the development 
of woman’s duties. Women, like 
men, must pay postage: and if they 
write to ask any service, they must 
inclose stamps for the reply. Lec- 
ture committees, church committees, 
secretaries of benevolent societies, 
should observe the same rule. If 
they write to beg a man tu give a 
lecture, to attend a convention, to 
preach a sermon, they have no right 
to require him to pay three ccnts for 
the privilege of saying No! 

‘Is not this making a fuss about 
a very small matter? Is it not a 
mean and stingy business to higgle 
about three cents?” 

Very well. Is it not as mean for 
you to forget three cents due from 
you as for him to notice a three cent 
imposition? To impose your own 
proper expenses upon another, and 
then reproach him with meanness 
for taking notice that he is paying 
your debts, has a susp:cion of **mezan- 
ness” about it. 

But every man seems t> think that 
he only of all the world is writing 
letters and neglecting t» pay the 
expense. Suppose, as o‘ten happeus, 
that from some peculiar position or 
publicity, one received tea, twenty 
or thirty letters a day, asking ali 
sorts of irrelevant qiuestions—begging 
advice, or giving ad.ice; asking for 
lectures, fur books, for papers, or, 
above all, for money; asking for 
situations, for inform «tion about men, 
machines, doctors, humbugs; and 
suppose half of these inclose no re- 
turn stamps—is the tax so small? 
But small or great, it is a mutter 
that young people should take notice 
of. We shall expect the great house- 
hold of the New York Ledyer to be 








well brought up, and so, like a grand- 
father, we say to every boy or girl, 
to every honest man and woman 
who reads the Ledger—to the whole 
million of them—never'ask any favor 
by letter of any person, and neglect 
to incluse a stamp for the reply ! 

Another thing. Do not begin a 
letter with an apology, or an expla- 
nation. Time is precious. Letters «re 
multitudinous. Men do not like to 
open and clean a letter, like a fish, 
before they can eat it. State your 
business in the first line. Then, 
when you have stated the business, 
you can go on, if you wish, with ex- 
planations and apologies, which the 
receiver can read or nut as he pleases. 
Thus, if one writes, ‘Dear Sir: I 
desire to borrow a thousand dollars, 
without interest on security,” and 
adds eight or ten reasons why, the 
receiver does not need to read further 
than the first line. 

Men sometimes think that for a 
benevolent purpose all rules of po- 
liteness and equity may be laid aside. 
Your benevolence may demand that 
you should forego certain rights and 
privileges ; but upon what grounds 
can you tax people at large with your 
work? Every village in the land 
has its benevolent society, and usually 
several of them. ‘That is right. But 
when they write to a gentleman hun- 
dreds of miles away, asking that he 
will come and promote the local 
benevolence by sermon, lecture, or 
personal presence, they ought at least 
to allow him to say yes or no with- 
out paying for it. 

Never begin thus: ‘Dear Sir, 
you will be surprised to receive a 
letter from an entire stranger,” etc. 
Biess your heart, one now-a-days 
is surprised at anything else! 
prised? I am surprised when I do 
not get a peck a week! 

There are a few rules which men 
should commit to memory in cor- 
responding with busy people ; 

1. Don’t write at all. 

2. When you can’t help it, be 
sharp, short and legible. 

3. When you write on your own 
business, pay for the answer. 

4. When you want money, don’t 
begin with picty or flattery. 
first and be pious afterward. 

5. Don’t beg of any oie with 
whom you are not personally ac- 
Die, but don’t beg. 


ee @ 


Sur- 


Beg 


quainted. 





We are glad to learn that the 43rd 
annual meeting of the American I .- 
stitute of Instruction will be held in 
Lewis:on, Me., on the 13th, 14th and 
15th of August. in the hall of the 
Grammar School biailding. Ad.esses 
will be delivered by Dr. C. A. Bartol, 
of Boston, on * The Idea of Indus- 
trial Education,” and Ion. J. W. 
Patterson, U. S. Senator, subject: 
““Influeace of Education upon Labor.” 
Also other briet addr. sses by prom.- 


nent educators. 
—_—_+@e—___— 


Saip Goetie, we should dv our 
utmost to encourage the bea. tifu’, 
for the useful encourages its If, 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

E have before us a pearl gray 

pamphlet on which the most 
conspicuous words are “ Curators to 
the Governor,” arousing in the inquis- 
itive reader very natural inquiries 
as to the constitutional functions of 
these attachés of the gubernatorial 
office. 

Opening the pamphlet to satisfy 
our curiosity we discover that it is 
simply a report of the State Univer- 
sity, and that the fuctionaries in 
question are not in charge of his Ex- 
cellency, but of that ancient and 
venerable institution. 

The document begins with a “ Plan 
of the Campus,” lithographed in 
Studley’s best style, and showing 
the University grounds as laid out 
under the direction of a distinguished 
army officer, in the most rampant 
style of landscape gardening. 

The Via Curatorum, a broad ave- 
nue, with not a stumbling-block, ex- 
cept its name, leads from the en- 
trance straight to the main University 
Building. Other avenues bearing 
such captivating titles as ‘ Flirta- 
tion Walk,” ‘Swallows’ Vale,” 
“Flottie Way,” etc., meander through 
the shady valleys and over the grassy 
hillsides, and cross lovely brooks, 
over rustic bridges bearing the sweet 
names of Bettie and Mary, etc., etc. 
That ‘“ Flirtation Walk” should be 
the longest, and most lonely of all is 
not surprising, but it is a little sur- 
prising that it should lead so close to 
the mansion of the venerable Presi- 
dent. 

But overlooking this maudlin sen- 
timentalism, and the conspicuous 
pedantry which says “synchronistic,” 
and calls a term a “semester,” in 
this Missouri of ours, (fancy one of 


our practical farmers stumbling over | & 


these words, would’nt he exclaim, 
“Say, mister?”) Overlooking these, 
the report of our State University 
makes a show of which the people 
of Missouri may be proud. 

We can only summarize what has 
been done during the past year in very 
few words. The number of students 
has greatly increased, and more than 
ever represents all sections of the 
State. The scientific building is 
finished and furnished, the library 
enlarged, the course of instruction 
in different departments extended, 
especially in the practical directions 
demanded by the needs of the State, 
the Law College ready to begin opera- 
tion, tuition cheapened; these are 
points every one of which tells im- 
mensely for the practical character of 
the Curators, and the present and 
future usefulness of the institution. 


From the cursory examination we 
have hitherto been able to give the 
report and catalogue, we hazard 
nothing in saying that in the advan- 
tages our State University offers for 
the pursuit of a classical or scientific 
course it is not far behind any institu- 
tion in the land. We hope to see it 
receive the patronage of our citizens 
it so richly deserves, 





KANSAS AND HER SCHOOLS, 





E need not go far to find the causes which have been mainly instru- 

mental in the rapid growth and marvelous development of this great 
State. It is the logical result of the efforts made by Hon.S.C. Pomeroy, 
and others of the early settlers, to found a commonwealth on the basis of 
intelligence, law, and Christian citizenship. 

They made early and liberal provisions for a system of public free schools 
in the State, and they are already reaping the legitimate fruits of these 
efforts. Capital and population flow into Kansas from every direction, and 
they are constantly building substantial and commodious school-houses in 
which to educate the people. 

A late number of the Kansas Educational Fournal, which is one of 
the best of our exchanges, contains cuts of several fine houses, accompanied 
with useful and practical suggestions as to arrangements of school-buildings. 

Chetopa, one of the flourishing young cities of Kansas, is building a fine 
school-house, a cut of which we present below. 
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CHETOPA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

A number of the leading citizens, alive to the wants of this beautiful 
place, engaged one of our best architects to draw them the plans fora 
building, and so they secure, at the least possible cost, a cheap, commodious, 
but beautiful house. 

The school and the church are among the first things sought after with 
those who, by their character and enterprise, make these new places attrac- 
tive. We cannot expect everything will be done in a single year, but the 
office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Kansas is one of the 
most important and onerous in the State. 

So far they have secured honest and capable men, but the legislature will 
never command the respect of itself, or any one else, until they pay this 
officer something like a fair compensation for the work he does, and the 
interest he represents. 


C. B, Clarke, Architect. 





Don’t fail to send for circular} Don’r fail to send for circular 
showing how to get Webster’s Dic-| showing how to get Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary free of cost. tionary free of cost. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


HE applications to the editor of 
the American Fournal of Edu- 

cation for good teachers in the West 
and Southwest have become so 
numerous that we have established, 
for the benefit of all concerned, a 
‘Teachers’ Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state— 

st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

ist, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 
We charge each applicant for 
a position, and each person ap- 
plying for a teacher, the sum of 
one dollar in advance, for in- 
serting their application. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


No. 58. A lady, thoroughly 
competent to take charge of the 
fémale department of an aca- 
demy. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


No. 197. Agraduate of Am- 
herst College, Mass., a position 
in a College, Seminary, or pub- 
lig school, as Professor of Math- 
ematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Languages. 
Ten years’ experience; best 
references ; salary, $1500 year. 

No. 198. A lady, as Principal 
of aschool. Can teach English 
= branches, French and music. 

= Twelve years’ experience ; sal- 
== ary, $50 per month, free of all 
— expenses. 

No. 199. Two young ladies 
(sisters) desire positions in a 
school by the 1st of September, 
one to teach English branches, 
and the other music, drawing, 
French and German. Prefer 
Kansas or Southwest Missouri. 
=. Good references. 

= No. 200. A lady as teacher 
= of French and music. 
No. 201. Agentleman, from 
Illinois, desires a position in a 
good school. Can teach higher 
English branches and langua- 
ges. Five years’ experience; 
good reference. 

No. 202. <A lady, as teacher 
in a boarding school, or assist- 
antin ahigh school. Can teach 
the higher English branches, 
Latin, French and German. 
= Ten years’ experience; good 
references. 

No. 203, A gentleman, thor- 
oughly competent and energetic, 
desires a position in a good 
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salary, $100. 

No. 204. As professor of music 
in public schools, or musical director 
in a female seminary. Can teach 
piano, organ, guitar, violin, modern 
languages, painting and drawing. 

No. 205. A gentleman, with five 
years’ experience, desires a position 
in a good school. Can teach higher 
English branches, Latin, French and 
German. Geod references. 

No. 206. A gentleman, with sev- 
eral years’ experience, a position in 
a school. Can teach higher mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. Good 
references. Salary $60 per month. 

No. 207. A German lady, with 19 
years’ experience as teacher of French 
and German, wishes a position in a 
good school. Best references. 

No. 208. A gentleman desires a po- 
sition ina school. Can teach English, 
French and German; good references. 








school. A college graduate; - 
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A GOOD BASIS. 

S° many of our teachers are making 

inquiries of us in regard to the 
present condition of schools and the 
school law of Texas, that we present 
the following extracts from the State 
Constitution, on which the enactment 
is based. Copies of the law, and the 
rules and regulations made for the 
control and governmentof the schools, 
can be procured by applying to Col. 
J. C. DeGress, Sup’t Public Instruc- 
tion, Austin, Texas. Section 6th says : 


‘* As a basis for the establishment and 
endowment of said public free schools, all 
the funds, lands, and other property here- 
tofore set apart and appropriated, or that 
may hereafter be set apart and appropri- 
ated, for the support and maintenance of 
public schools, shall constitute the public 
school fund. Andall sums of money that 
may come to this State hereafter, from the 
sale of any portion of the public domain of 
the State of Texas, shall also constitute a 
part of the public school fund. And the 
Legislature shall appropriate all the pro- 
ceeds resulting from sales of public lands 
of this State to such public school fund. 
And the Legislature shall set apart, for 
the benefit of public schools, one-fourth 
of the annual revenue derivable from gen- 
eral taxation: and shall also caused to be 
levied and collected, an annual poll tax of 
one dollar, on all male persons in this 
State, between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty years, for the benefit of public 
schools. And said fund, and the income 
derived therefrom, and the taxes herein 
provided for school purposes, shall be a 
perpetual fund, to be applied, as needed, 
exclusively for the education of all the 
scholastic inhabitants of this State; and 
no law shall ever be made appropriating 
such fund for any other use or purpose 
whatever. 

“Sec. 7. The Legislature shall, if ne- 
cessary, in addition to the income derived 
from the public school fund, and from the 
taxes for school purposes provided for in 
the foregoing section, provide for the rais- 
ing of such amount by taxation, in the 
several school districts in the State, as 
will be necessary to provide the necessary 
school-houses in each district, and insure 
the education of all the scholastic inhabi- 
tants of the several districts. 

“‘Sec. 8. The public lands heretofore 
given to counties, shall be under the con- 
trol of the Legislature, and may be sold 
under such regulations as the Legislature 
may prescribe; and in such case the pro- 
ceeds of the same shall be added to the 
public school fund. 

“Sec. 9. The Legislature shall, at its 
first session, (and from time to time there- 
after, as nay be found necessary,) provide 
all needful rules and regulations for ‘the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of this article. It is made the im- 
perative duty of the Legislature to see to 
it, that all the children in the State, within 
the scholastic age, are without delay pro- 
vided with ample means of education, 
The Legislature shall annually appropri- 
ate for school purposes, and to be equally 
distributed among all the scholastic popu- 
lation of the State, the interest accruing 
on the school fund, and the income de- 
rived from taxation for school purposes; 
and shall, from time to time as may be 
necessary, invest the principal of the 
school fund in the bonds of the United 
States government, and in no other 
security.”’ 


Col. DeGress, with his corps of 





No private schools in the land can 
show any such efficiency, at such 
small cost. 

Can we not all take hold now and 
try, at least, to remedy any evils or 
abuses which may exist, and help to 
build up this system which has in 
the near future so much of good to all. 
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LECTURES AND LECTURERS. 





HAT excellent, spicy Christian 
daily—which is always full of 
the best reading—the WM. 2% JAZail, 
says that, from the advance sheets of 
the Lyceum Magazine, published by 
Redpath & Fall, Boston, and other 
sources, we subjoin such items as are 
of general interest about lectures and 
the favorite lecturers. 

Among the humorists who will 
offer themselves to the lecture public, 
are “Josh Billings,” “‘Nasby,” and 
‘“Mark Twain.” 

“*Nasby” will “go through” the 
Woodbull-Claflin theory of marriage 
and divorce in his promised lecture 
on ** Hannah Jane,” founded on the 
popular poem under that title which 
he contributed to Harfer’s Maga- 
zine. 

“Mark Twain” is advertised to 
tell of his experiences in ‘“* Roughing 
it;” probably a series of reminis- 
cences of his life on the Mississippi 
river. Mark was a Mississippi river 
pilot for several years. 

Among the new humorists is a 
Mons. Dubois, who is warmly praised 
by Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island, 
and Fred. Grant, who is said to be 
the “best story-teller in Boston so- 
ciety.” 

John B. Gough still holds his own. 
The Boston Lyceum and Bureau had 
1,200 applications for him last year! 

The most popular woman lecturer 
in New England is Mrs. Mary A 
Livermore, who is to speak next sea- 
son'on ‘Marriage vs. Free Love,” 
which also is a protest against free 
love theories. She has other lectures 
on “Queen Elizabeth,” ‘‘Queen Isa- 
bella of Castile,” ‘‘What shall we do 
with our Daughters?” and ‘ The 
Reason Why” women should vote. 

George MacDonald, whom through 
his books we all know and love, will 
lecture next season on Shakspeare, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Milton and 
Hood. He is in great demand, and 
will probably have the greatest list 
of appointments that any foreign lec- 
turer ever received during his first 
season. 

Among ‘“ public men” who are 
announced as likely to lecture under 
the auspices of the Boston Lyceum 
Bureau, are Boutwell, Butler, Sum- 
ner, and Fitch, of Salt Lake City. 
Fitch is the most captivating orator 
among those names, and when in 
New England last winter, fully con- 


firmed Mark Twain’s seemingly ex- | 


travagant eulogiums of him. 


assistants, has already organized | Theodore Tilton is announced to 
about two thousand schools, employ- | speak in favor of Greeley’s election 
2,223 teachers, and a regular attend- | to the presidency. We had suspected 
ance of 82,644, at a cost per pupil of | as much, but it is well to be certain 


less than $1.40 per month. 


of it, 








Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte, the 
two shining lights of the Pacific 
coast, are both announced to lecture. 
Bret Harte will speak on “* The Ar- 
gonauts of 49.” Joaquin Miller will 
discourse on * Literary London” and 
‘‘ Men of the Sierras.” He made a 
successful debut in San Francisco. 

Julia Ward Howe lectures on 
‘‘Paris,” whither she has gone, and 
on “St. Domingo,” whence she has 
just come. 

Frederick Douglass will lecture on 
‘**Reminiscences of Slavery and Anti- 
Slavery.” 

Rev. Robert Collyer will have 
something to say about “ Our Folks 
and Other Folks.” Saints and sinners. 

Dio Lewis is still harping on “Our 
Girls.” 

Daniel Dougherty, ‘the silver 
trumpet of Democracy” in Pennsyl- 
vania, and most eloquent of Phila- 
delphia lawyers, will lecture on 
‘Eloquence and Ofators,” and ‘The 
Stage.” He isa great addition to the 
lyceum. 

General Hawley will surely lecture 
with fresh detestation on “‘Rings and 
Lobbies,” which is his subject for 
nest year. 

Edward Everett Hale is writing 
an original story, to be read before 
lyceums, entitled ““A Civil Servant.” 

Bishop Gilbert Haven adopts asthe 
title of his new lecture, Sumner’s cele- 
brated advice to Stanton—“Stick.” 

Colonel Higginson, the brilliant 
Atlantic essayist, will lecture on 
«* Thinking Animals.” 

“Ecce Celum,” Dr. Barr, will op- 
pose ‘The Latest Astronomy against 
the Latest Atheism.” 

James Parton, who is a favorite and 
instructive lecturer—a real addition 
to the lyceum—will speak on ‘* The 
Kings of Business.” 

Hon. William Parsons has a list of 
biographical subjects, which he treats 
with a brilliant and vivacious style. 

Millburn, “the blind preacher,” 
lectures on the blind poet, ‘‘Milton.” 

Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, will still describe the “* Land 
of Desolation.” 

Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, “the 
most eccentric of all the Beechers,” 
will lecture on “* The Negative Illu- 
sion.” 

Miss Virginia Vaughn has a most 
scholarly list of subjects: ‘‘The Poetry 
of the Future,” “ Primitive Poetry,” 
“Greek Poetry,” ‘Dante and Mediz- 
val Poetry,” “Shakespeare,” ‘Poetry 
of the XIX. Century,” ‘ Poetry of 
Our Own Times.” She made, we 
learn from the Boston papers, the 
most successful dedut of last season, 
and is cordially endorsed by Ralph 
Walde Emerson, and others of the 
Boston literati. 

A. H. Burlingham, of St. Louis, 
one of the most eloquent and effective 
speakers in the West, wiil lecture on, 
tst, ‘Action and Character;” 2nd, 
‘Atmospheres ;” 3rd, “Traits,” and 
“City Life.” 

Hon. John Monteith, Jefferson City, 
Mo., has iwo or three charming lec- 
tures, especially calculated to interest 
and instruct. 





A USEFUL ARTICLE. 
MMONIA, or, as it is generally 
called, spirits of hartshorn, is 
a powerful alkali, and dissolves grease 
and dirt with greatease. It has lately 
been recommended very highly for 
domestic purposes. 

For washing paint, put a table- 
spoonful in a quart of moderately hot 
water, dip in a flannel cloth, and 
then wipe off the wood-work ; no 
scrubbing will be necessary. For 
taking greasy spots from any fabric 
use the ammonia nearly pure, then 
lay white blotting paper on the spot 
and iron it lightly. 

In washing lace, put about twelve 
drops in a pint of warm suds. To 
clean silver, mix two teaspoonsful of 
ammonia in a quart of hot suds; put 
in your silver-ware and wash, using 
an old nail brush for the purpose. 

For cleaning hair brushes, ¢tc., 
simply shake the brushes up and 
down in a mixture of one pint of hot 
water ; when they are cleansed, rinse 
them in cold water, and stand them 
in the wind or in a hot place to dry. 

For washing finger-marks from 
looking-glasses or windows, put a 
few drops of ammonia on a moist 
rag and make quick work of it. 

If you wish your house plants to 
flourish, put a few drops of the spirits 
in every pint of water used in water- 
ing. , A teaspoonful will add much 
to the refreshing effects of the bath. 
Nothing is better than ammonia 
water for cleansing the hair. 

In every case rinse off the ammonia 
with water. For removing grease 
spots, a mixture of equal parts of 
ammonia and alcohol is better than 
alcohol alone ; and for taking out the 
red stains produced by the strong 
acids in blue and black clothes, noth- 
ing is better than ammonia. 


“MUST BE THERE.” 

Sirtinc on the balcony at the 
Planter’s House one evening, we 
were pleasantly greeted by a friend 
from an interior town. ‘When did 
you arrive?” we asked. “This 
morning,” was the reply, ‘“‘and must 
go back to-night.” Toa little urging 
to remain over the answer was, ‘*‘We 
have a meeting of our school board 
to-morrow, and Iam a member. I 
must be there.” Too many school 
directors manifest little or no interest 
in being present at mectings. If con- 
venient they attend, if not, not. We 
undertake to say that, in a board 
where the members take it on them- 
selves to perform conscientiously all 
the duties of their position, the result 
will be manifest in not merely a better 
board, but in better teachers, better 
scholars, and a higher tone in all re- 
spects in the community. The direc- 
tor, by his example, teaches the duty 
of the citizen better than the teacher 
by his precept. 

+--+ e —___——- 

Strone drinks—whiskey, rum, 
gin, brandy—go staggering up and 
down our streets like so many as- 
sassins of society; they are wild 
beasts that prey upon mankind ; they 
are pirates against the human soul, 
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THE ABSOLUTE AND HIGHEST 
AIM OF EDUCATION. 





[The following article is a continu- 
ation of Trentowski’s “ Introduction 
to Pedagogics,” of which six portions 
have been already printed in this 
Journal. The translation is by Pro- 
fessor Podbielski, of Havana College, 
Cuba. WwW. tT. Ht.) 


be reer finally is 

education and instruction, in 
the union of relative differeiice and 
absolute indifference; and, conse- 
quently, it is the actuality of both to- 
gether. It regards not particularily 
the development of the body as edu- 
cation, and not especially the culture 
of the mind as instruction, but body 
and mind together in the transcend- 
ental identity of opposites, as found 
in the divine world—that is to say, 
the self-hood or personality is its ob- 
ject. Its end is the formation of 
spontaneity, liberty, the entire devel- 
opment of the divine in the haman— 
that is, of the proper self-hood of the 
pupil. Self-hood, by its instrument- 
ality, isto become personality, person 
—is to bloom with the more and more 
lively and distinct color of individual 
majesty. 

Enlightenment, then, is a cardinal 
thing for a genial teacher who wishes 
to form, not a simple instrument of 
State, but a spontaneous and free 
man like himself. Even the most 
superficial domestic tutor and school- 
teacher will assent to the proposition 
that the unfolding of the personality 
and self-hood of youth is the holiest 
thing in the parental house and in 
the school. He engrafts, in truth, on 
the pupils entrusted to his care, a 
profound respect for personality and 
self-hood, at least for that personality 
which he feels in himself. But, alas! 
when inconsistent with himself, he 
labors with the greatest diligence to 
make his pupils become nothing else 
than the echo of his own self, of his 
self-hood. He suffers in them nothing 
original, all here is to be his work 
and image !" He nurses his own in- 
dividuality and self-hood as necessity 
demands, guided only by his own 
caprice, and wishing to eradicate the 
individuality of others, and to affirm 
his own in its place. Every man more 
or less desires to establish a Trans- 
atlantic colony for himself in the 
individual self-hood of others, and to 
make his own individuality the spinal 
marrow of each of his acquaintances 
and friends. 

Hercules conquers the earth, and 
believes that only Heraclide are 
worthy to govern the world; Bona- 
parte distributes crowns to the Bona- 
partists alone ; Luther sends forth the 
Lutherans ; Hegel the Hegelians. In 
this the great man, as well as the 
small man, are similar to the miser- 
able fly which deposits a multitude 
of eggs, each egg of which changes 
into a fly, the faithful image of the 
mother fly. Every living creature in 
nature is an egotist! The common 
pedagogue would see himself in his 
pupil, and imprint the native seal of 














his own individuality on the wax of 
his pupil’s self-hood. May Heaven 
refuse success to him in these efforts ! 
And commonly his labor is unsuccess- 
ful, for the happiness of humanity. 
Mediocrity alone, being not able to 
deliver itself from the ens! .ving laws 
of nature—which every animal obeys 
—produces another mediocrity, and 
occupies its throne trit.mphantly. 
Only ordinary individuality absorbs 
another into its likeness, aud for this 
reason the imitator the most easily 
finds imitators. With the wood on 
which you have engraved an image 
you shall imprint some thousands of 
likenesses, but with the stone or cop- 
per hardly a tenth part as many. If 
this reflection had no limits, tiie dead 
sea of loathsome identity, as regards 
teachers and students, fathers and 
sons, mothers and daughters, would 
overflow the fields of humanity, and 
mediocrity would be genius. 

Therefore, the teacher must set up 
as his model, not the common peda- 
gogue, but God—not the earthly 
tutor, but the Heavenly Teacher. 
God is the tutor of all tutors, and 
their most perfect model. He is 
spontaneity, He then infuses spon- 
taneity into the substance of pupils, 
who are the people. He is liberty, indi- 
viduality, the Self-hood of all creation. 
He breathes, then, into us the spark 
of liberty, self-hood and individuality. 
He himself has free-will, and gives it 
to us also. 

If you then nurse up the spontan- 
eity, liberty, self-hood, individuality 
—in a word, the deity of a pupil; 
and if you do not strive to stifle this 
deity, but to lift it up, and to develop 
on it the strong wings of the super- 
natural, you will lead your pupil into 
the promised country of Enlighten- 
ment ! 

Man is no reptile nor beast ; tremble 
then before the boy whom you chas- 
tize barbarously; through his lips 
God shall speak out, in time, the last 
judgment with regard to you. Christ 
is born in a stable; genius is nearly 
always the pupil of the hammer-head 
of mediocrity. Brother-teacher, be 
not this hammer-head, because the 
sledge-hammer of justice may fall on 
your head and break it to pieces for 
ever and ever. Be not a tyrant, for 
a tyrant shall not obtain mercy. Be 
love and liberty, sow love and liberty, 
and love and liberty shall become 
your harvest. 

For the better conception of en- 
lightenment, we give here, in few 
words, its analysis and both its 
factors, to-wit: education and in- 
struction. Education is practice, 
instruction is theory; enlightenment 
is practice and theory together—that 
is, their union or synthesis. Educa- 
tion is of the empirical, instruction 
of the deductive, and enlightenment 
of the philosophical nature. Educa- 
tion is the substantiality of God in 
man, instruction is his causality, and 
enlightenment is the indwelling re- 
ality of God in man. Accomplish- 
ment is, if I may say so, their 
Parabrama—that is, the perfect reali- 





zation of all in the kernel of human 
futurity. Education, instruction and 
enlightenment are three stars in the 
constellation of accomplishment.— 
Whether you educate, instruct, or 
enlighten a young man, you always 
cultivate only his individuality and 
self-hoo.l, the spontaneous deity. 


A Substitute for “Daily News in the 
School Room.” 


late number of the American 

Fournal of Education contain- 
ed an article recommending the use 
of the newspaper in the school-room. 
While I cordially approve ‘of the 
spirit of the recommendation, I beg 
leave to suggest an objection, which, 
though not universally applicable, is 
still so general as to justify me in 
calling it an objection. It is this: 
Many of our local papers—and they 
are almost the only ones read in a 
large proportion of the rural districts 
—are, by the character of their con- 
tents, notoriously unfit for the perusal 
of either the family or the school. I 
refer not only to the advertising 
columns, but to the general reading 
matter. The scurrillous language 
emp! yed in dealing with political 
oppvnents, and too often in treating 
of neighborhood scandal, can not but 
have a pernicious effect on the sus- 
ceptible minds of youth. How few 
heads of families seem to appreciate 
this great evil sufficiently to discard 
this species of literature. 

Again, the glaring grammatical 
errors which so greatly abound in 
many—may I not say in most—of 
our county papers, are familiarizing 
the minds of the young with expres- 
sions which tend very much to neu- 
tralize all correct teaching of both the 
principles and practice of English 
grammar. Many besides county 
papers are, to a greater or less extent, 
obnoxious to the same objections. 

Now, I propose that, instead of 
the newspaper, you give us every 
month one or more columns of news, 
epitomized and expressed in language 
adapted to the capacities of children. 

This will not only in itself be a 
highly interesting exercise for the 
school-room, but will also furnish the 
teacher an admirable opportunity of 
imparting one or more—perhaps a 
dozen—lessons in geography and 
history. Then let there be a para- 
graph on ‘“‘ Finance and Trade,” and 
others on other'topics discussed in 
newspapers. In short, let there be 
from one to two pages of well-digested 
newspaper matter. Parents will then 
have an additional inducement—with 
many a paramount one—to become 











NEW 


TEXT-BOOKS 


E desire to call the attention of Teachers 

and Profes-ors to the following important 

addition to our list of School and College Text- 
Books: 





THE 
HIGHER BOOKS 


—OFr— 


STODDARD’S 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


PRI PARED BY 


PROF. EDWARD OLNEY, 


Of Michigan Oniverei'y. 





The Complete School Algebra 


One Vol. 12mo, price.-++.-+-++ $1.50. 


A complete Key has been prepared to this book, 
which #!lso embracrs a large number of additional 
examples. Price $1.50. 


Il. 
The Elements of Geometry. 
One Vol. 8vo., tinted paper---- $1.50. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
One Vol., 8vo., tinted paper............+ $1 50 
The Geometry and Trigonometry. In 
OME WOl.g BIO... vevccsccocvceccsccoesccoes 2.50 


These books embrace all that is usually con- 
tained in works of their class, and in a very 
much improved form. 


A University Edition of the Goometey 
and Trigonometry is now being prepared, 
which will embrace, in addition to all that is 
found in the above books, more than any text- 
book heretofore published on these subjects. 
Ready about July 1. Price $3.00. 


The General Geometry and Calenlns, 


One Vol. 8vo, tinted paper, price $2.50. 

The above books by Pror, OLNEY, yy 
just issued, have been adopted in many of the 
best schools and colleges in the country, and 
have received the most unqualified praise from 
ali who have seen them. 


The Simplest, Most Practical and Cheap- 
est Series of Geographies yet 
Published. 


COLTON’S 
NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The whole subject embraced in 
TWO BOOKS. 





With the additions which we are now mak- 
ing, embracing Two Large Railroad and 
Ten Complete Reference Maps, in addi- 
tion to 22 Study Maps, this will be by far 
the best series of Geographies ever offered 
to the American Public. Everything 
which can be desired will be embraced. 


The distinguishing features of these Books are: 
lst. They contain all which the scholar should 
be required to learn, and nothing more, stated 
in the clearest possible form. 
2nd. The clearness and beauty of the Maps, 
which are specially adapted to the purposes of 
study. Ne. 1 


Colton’s New Introductory Geography 


Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new 


ps, drawn expressly for this 
book. Price 90 cents. 


No. Il. 


subscribers; and, what is of vastly | Colton’s Common School Geography 


more consequence, the pupils of our 


schools may have the benefit of some- | 


thing interesting, fresh, and instruc- 
tive every month, and, it is presumed, 
free from the objections above re- 
ferred to. M. 
a eee 
Never be discouraged because 
good things get on so slowly here; 


and never fail to do daily that good 
which lies next your hand. 


| 
} 


| 








Elegantly [lustrated by numerous Engray- 
ings, and Twenty-two Maps, drawn 
expressly for this book 
Price $1 75. 

A great saving in Time and Money is thus 
effected. 


We ask for these new books a comparison 
with the best series yet published. 





w9rSend for complete School Catalogue. Ad- 
dress, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
, Publishers, 
No. 667 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
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A. S) MERMOD. D. C. JACCARD. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 


D.C. JACCARD & CO., 


Nos. 401 and 403 N. Fourth Street, (Cor. of Lecust, Odd F:llows’ Hall,) ST, LOUIS, MO, 





ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
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The Most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 


M4 Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 
a\ WaLTHAM, Howarp, and ELGrn WatTcHEs (tor which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. Our Stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest 
in the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c. 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc. 


3$Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches Orders promptly attended to. 


wy When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Establishment, on corner of 
Fourth and Locust Streets. 


Cc. F. MATHEY. GOODMAN KING. 





A. REgp, Pres’t. R. W. McCLaucury, V. Pres. 


J. Lacmegr, Supt. U RI G W. H. Irwin, Sec’y & Treas. 
THE MiS®° RANITE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Monumental & Building Work, 


RED, GREY AND BLACK GRANITES 
POLISHED EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD. 


wg" Designs for MONUMENTS, TABLETS, or Artistic Work, on hand and furnished to order. 
wg Orders solicited an] promptly filled to any part of the United States or Canadas. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Corner Lami and Kosciusco Streets, - - ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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MONTICELLO FEMALE SEMINARY. 


HOSE wishing a first-class School for their daughters, combining all the ad- 

vantages of Education, physical, mental and moral, with healthfulness and 

security, would do well to inquire into the character and history of this institution. 

In grade and character not a whit behind the very first schools on our continent, 

it has steadily held on its way ever since it was started—now for about a third of a 
century—generally full to its capacity, and often overflowing. 

About three thousand young ladies have been educated, wholly or in part, within 
its time-honored walls. any of them have been, and are now, occupying positions 
of influence and usefulness, and all seem proud of their A/ma Mater. 

The Institute is five miles from Alton, on the Chicago road; and for healthful- 
ness, as well as for attractive and beautiful scenery, is unsurpassed by any locality 
in the country. The death of a pupil has never occurred in the Seminary. 


Catalogue, with terms and full particulars, will be sent on application to the 
Principal, Miss H. N. HASKELL, or to the subscriber. 
A. W. COREY, Agent, 
GODFREY, ILLS. 


THE CELEBRATED 


eu Patent Gothir Des 
100,000 SOLD | IN 18711! 


4, 





Size 9. Size 8. Size 7. Desk 


Size 6. 
N.B.—Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils), or single (for 
one pupil). Size 10, the smallest, is not here shown. 


Back Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shown by above cut, are made to 
match each size of Desks. 


In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table 
will be found convenient. Outside aisles should be be 3 ft. and inside ones 24 ft. wide 


FLOOR SPACE. 


Back Seat, 
Size 6. 





SINGLE DESKS. DOUBLE _ DESKS. 





Long. Wide Long. Wide. Age accommodated 
No. 1, High School ....... -24inch by ?3inch. | No. 6, 42 inch by 33inch ....., 15 to 20 years. 
‘* 2, Grammar ........ a’ re: ae oe Ty ae on) Qe coneiaee - edt Wiliichs 
‘¢ 3, 1st Intermediate......21 ‘* ‘* 20% °° pan ee Ceeoeen mm = 4 
‘¢ 4, 2nd ee exces cI@GRae SSF '¢ Sie” | OR OO cs eee 
oF 8, BNR ces: acasasen 18 or21 ‘* 24 § reer! 8 GRE senses °C 9, a8 





Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 

one Desk for every space of 24 by 34 on the floor, may be reckoned. 
Special attention is called to the merits of the ‘“‘ PATENT Gotuic Desk.” 
Its advantages over all others— 


In short, 


I. 
If. 
Itt. 
Iv. 
Vv. 
Vi. 


Its Curved Back. 

Its Curved Slat Folding Seat. 

Its Noiseless Hinge. 

Its Foot Rest. 

Its Braces. 

Its Patent Non-corrosive Ink-wells. 








These features establish it as 


The Best School Desk in the Trade, 


without exception. The Curvep Back and Seat were designed by Prof. Cutter, 
the eminent Physiologist, and are true to anatomical principles; the inclination of 
the former, and the curve of the latter, are so correct that they conform exactly to the 
person of the occupant, securing to the pupil an easy, upright and healthy position. 


Noiseless Hinge.—Our Patent Hinge works upen a cam in rising, causing a gradual and silent 
binding, and is further provided with an indestructible cushion inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC 
and NOISELEsS, It folds the seat close to the back of the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; 
facilitates sweeping, and renders class exercises by the scholars in their seats easy. 


Braces and Foot-rests are original with, and peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. The 
former extend to the floor, at the best angle to insure solidity and firmness; they accomplish it so 
thoroughly that the strongest person cannot shake the Desk; thus a pupil in one seat cannot disturb 
another by the roughest movement; this security is particularly desirable in writing. Aside from this 
advantage, a Desk thus braced will outlast any two others. When this Desk was first put into the trade 
(five years since), we furnished the High School of this city: to-day, after years of daily use, they 
are as firm as when first put up, as this testimony shows: 


GENTLEMEN—It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which your Company have put 
into the school-rooms in this city, after a thorough trial, give ENTIRE SATIbFACTION. The ‘‘ New 
Patent Gothic Desks,’’ with the Curved Folding Slat-seats, with which you furnished the High 
School, sre not only substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease 
and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health 
and proper physical development of the young. These considerations commend this style of Desk to 
all who contemplate seating school-houses. 

Respectfully yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 

Castings.—They have, lst, Avery broad base and much larger feet that any other made, thus ad- 
mitting a greater number of screws, and so insuring greater stability upon the floor. 2nd, A wide 
continuous flange for attachment to wood-work, instead of the small separated lugs used by others. 
8rd, Such a construction as to admit the use of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four 
feet, and our Patent Adjustable Foot-rest. They are fully warranted: by actual test they have 
sustained a weight of over 1600 pounds without injury. 

Woodwork. —We make of Cherry, Ash or Wa:nut, thoroughly kiln-dried, finished equal to any of 
our sample Desks, without extra charge. We condemn the practice of selling Desks by samples 
finished better than the general stock from which the order is filled. 


About Shipping.—We ship all Desks, except one with eseh order, in knock-down: this method 
secures low freight rates, and obviates all possibility ot dreskage: the one Desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions will enable any one to put together the Gornic Dxsxs for 25 
cents each. No charge is made for packing and delivery at toe Depot or Wharf-boat in this city; 
and aliscrews, ink-wells foot-rests, braces, etc., to entirely complete the Desks, are included 
without extra cost, 





Iilustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent free. Address, 


The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co. 


Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FACTS. 


ACTS tell the story. Let us 

have them—consider them—and 
if they reveal dangerous tendencies, 
it is the part of a wise patriotism 
and an enlightened Christianity to 
correct the evils. To do this effec- 
tively there must be unity of senti- 
ment and of effort. 

This people are capable, under and 
with the institutions we have, of do- 
ing great and noble things. Let us 
rise to the full height-of our privileges, 
and we cannot dare too much or 
hope too much. 

One of our leading daily papers 
says, very truthfully, that this ques- 
tion of the education of the masses 
of our people is ‘ not a local or State- 
rights question, but one of national 
concern and importance. A million 
of voters in the Southern States, 
white and black, who cannot read 
their ballots or write their names, is 
not a fact to be contemplated with 
any degree of satisfaction. It is a 
national peril, and threatens the very 
foundations of the republic. An ig- 
norant people cannot remain a free 
people. The pillars of the Constitu- 
tion will sink hopelessly in such a 
slough of despond. A correspondent 
of the New York 7rzbune, writing 
from Atlanta, says: 

‘* ‘Georgia is prebably the most enlight- 
ened of all the Southern States, and yet 
there are within her borders to-day 60,000 
native adult whites who cannot read or 
write, and if to them were added the 
whole bulk of the negro population, so 
vast a mass of ignorance would be found 
that, if combined for any political purpose, 
it would sweep away all opposition the 
intelligent class could make. Many 
thoughtful men are apprehensive that the | 
ignorant voters will, in future, form a 


party by themselves, as dangerous to the 
interests of society as the Communists i 
France, and they are convinced that the | 
only way to avert the evils that such a | 
political combination would bring is to | 
begin at once to weaken the ranks of ig- | 
norance and recruit those of intelligence, | 
by a thorough system of common school | 
education.’ 


‘We are as vitally interested in 
this appalling condition of things as 
if it were at our own doors ; for these 
men are our fellow citizens, a part of 
the same nation and government, our 
peers at the ballot-box, our associate | 
electors in ihe important business oo 
selecting a President for this great 
Republic. Their igavrance, there- 
fore, may prove our blight and curse. 
A system of national education is 
imperatively demanded. Ifthe work 
is done by the States, the Federal 
government should, at least, become 
a munificent patron of the cause, 
should insist on its accomplishment, 
its impartiality and thoroughness, 
and should certainly provide for the 
poorest and obscurest of its children 
the resources of knowledge, culture, 
and wise manhood.” 








physiologists have given attention to 





A DEFORMED BODY. 


WRITER in Zhe Science of 

Health for July, says some 

very plain and practical things on 

the question of properly constructed 

seats and desks for school-houses, 
churches and halls. 

This is a matter of vétal import- 
ance, and we hope school officers 
will give the subject more careful 
attention in the future when they 
purchase school desks. 

This writer says: ‘‘One very prom- 
inent cause of weak backs and 
crooked spines is the unhygienic and 
unanatomical seats and benches of 
our school-houses, churches and 
halls; nor are the seats and benches 
provided on steamboats, railroad 
cars, or at station or ferry-houses, 
any better. It is impossible for any 
person to occupy these seats long 
without being forced owtof shape; and 
when school children are confined 
to them for several hours a day for 
months and years, their backs will 
inevitably be more or less weakened, 
with corresponding deformity of 
body, for life.” 

That is all true, but he is evidently 
not fully posted on the improvements 
which are being made in school desks 
and church seats. He says: ‘It is 
certainly one of the strange problems 
of the nineteenth century that no 
parent, teacher, or mechanic, will 
give any attention to anatomy or 
physiology in the construction of 
seats for the human body.” 

Parents, teachers, mechanics, and 


anatomy and physiology, and have 
constructed the ‘Gothic Desk” on 
purely scientific and physiological 
principles, as represented in the fol- 
lowing cut. 








We propose here and now, for the | 
benefit of all concerned, to submit | 
what practical educators think and | 
say about the ‘Gothic Desk,” after | 
a thorough trial on these very points | 
on which the writer in The Science | 
of Health speaks so forcibly. 

Mr. Wm. T. Harris, Sup’t of the | 
St. Louis Public Schools, says: 

“The new patent Gothic Desks. with 
the curved folding slat-seat, with which 
you furnished the High School, are not | 
only substantial and beautiful, but by | 
their peculiar construction, secure perfect 
ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same 
time they encourage that upright position 
so necessary to the health and proper physi- 
cal development of the young. These con- 
siderations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school- 
houses.” 

The following letter, bearing upon 
the same point, is from Professor W. 
Clark, President of Franklin Female 
College, Holly Springs, Miss. He says 

“The ‘Gothic Desks’ ordered have come 





to hand. I like them very muck indeed. 


Too much cannot be said in their favor. 
They are well constructed and cheap, and 
are made on true physiological principles. 
They are my deau ideal of what school 
desks should be. I have occupied and 
used nearly every kind of school desks 
that have been made, and I consider the 
new patent Gothic Desk superior te any 
ofthe in every respect. Whenever I want 
more I shall buy the ‘Gothic Desk.’” 


We could multiply such endorse- 
ments indefinitely, but these are suf- 
ficient to show that the Gothic Desks 
have been properly constructed, and 
have given, and are sure to give, 
entire satisfaction. 





WHY NOT? 


CCORDING to the Report of 

the Commisioners of Education 
for 1870, the women employed in 
teaching in the public schools of the 
United States were more than twice 
as many as the men. But, if we look 
at the statistics of the several States, 
we find them in still larger propor- 
tion. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, the 
women are to the men as 7 to 1; in 
New Hampshire as 5 to1; in Maine 
as 4 to1; in Connecticut as 5 to 1; 
in New York and Michigan as 3 to1. 
These are the numbers for 1870. The 
statistics for 1872 would, in all pro- 
bability, show an increased propor- 
tion, because more and more not only 
the lower but the higher places are 
being filled by women. 

This last fact only goes to show 
that’: we are beginning to recognize 
her directive power. She is assum- 
ing more and more every year the 
work of the principal, as well as the 
work of the assistant, which was long 
ago in this country conceded to her. 
Not only this, but she is elected to 
the position of county superintendent, 
and to fill the vacant chairs on schoo] 
committees, in several Eastern and 
Western towns and cities, and with 
satisfactory results. 

Strange as it may appear, it has 
been 


found by actual experiment 


that a woman who has a family of 


| children of her own, who possesses 


culture, refinement and ripened judg- 
ment, and who before her marriage 
was for many years a successful 
teacher in primary, grammar, and 
high-school grades, proves as valu- 
able a member of a committee as the 
young physician who has just settled 
in the town, fresh from the medical 
school, the retired .merchant who has 
never been inside of a school-room 


since he left it at thirteen to become | 


a clerk, or the honest farmer whose 
speech does not fail to show his want 
of education. Where for committees 
the choice must be made often be- 
tween the educated and experienced 
woman of leisure and the ignorant 
and over-worked man of business, 
some communities have ventured to 
choose the former. 

So far so good. Whien we have 
some women on building committees 
we shall find that much space hither- 
to left unused in our school-houses 
can be turned to good account, and 





convenience inside may take the 
place of elegance and pretentiousness 
in outside appearance. The thrifty 
housekeeper will demand closets in 
the school-rooms ; the careful mother 
will contrive some arrangement for 
wardrobes, where her daughter’s wet 
cloak or shawl will have a chance to 
dry between 9 o’clock and 12; while 
refined womanly taste will subdue 
the coloring of the walls, and ac- 
knowledge the need of adornments. 

But there is another place in which 
a woman’s quick eye and tact are 
greatly needed, where, as is the case 
in all our large cities, almost all the 
teachers are young girls. Can any 
one assign any good reason why, in 
those cities which demand two assist- 
ant superintendents, one of them 
should not be a woman? 

The world, as a general rule, takes 
it for granted that a man is able to 
fill any educational place, till he 
proves, by actual and_ repeated 
failures, that he is not; and, on the 
other hand, it always practically as- 
serts its firm conviction that a woman 
is unable to hold a place till she has 
over and over again demonstrated 
that she can. Hence a woman has 
always a certain amount of up-grade 
to climb before she has the chance to 
run on a level road. 

Consequently we often see elected, 
without question, to the office of as- 
sistant superintendents, men of little 
culture, and of only a few years’ ex- 
perience as principals of grammar or 
high schools; while, if there should 
be proposed a woman of original 
power and energy, with previous 
equally good education, who had 
worked her way, commencing with 
a primary room, to the first assist- 
ant’s place in a high school, where 
for weeks together she had had all 
the management of the school, the 
idea would be at once scouted as un- 
reasonable. 

But why? Is she not physically 
able to visit the schools? Yet she has 
for years, in rain and shine, been 
present at her place, without more 
absences than the male principal. 

Does she not understand the 
schools? She has stood in all the 
places, and, while she knows how an 
assistant desires to be treated by a 
principal, so that she may not lose 
her own self-confidence and yet feel 
his steady support, she knows also 
how a principal should be treated by 
assistants, so that he may depend on 
them for the faithful execution of his 
plans, and yet not find them losing 
their individuality. 

Does she not understand children? 
A woman’s intuition and sympathy 
was her birthright at the start, and 
she has not lost it by her dealings 
with them at all ages. 

Are there subjects pertaining to 
school interests which cannot be dis- 
cussed in her presence? Perhaps 


there is too much time spent in such 
discussions; and the coarse joke 
which is silenced in the presence of 
a pure, true woman were perhaps as 
well left unspoken. 
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We have taken the negative side 
of the question ; but we assert farther 
that there is positive need of the quick 
eye of an experienced woman teacher 
in our school-rooms; and that a wo- 
man equal to the place, gentle and 
strong, would, in her ability to under- 
stand the girls who are timidly 
teaching, and in the freedom with 
which they could approach her at all 
times, be of incalculable service in 
our school systems. 

The matter is one-sided now, and 
many a lesson is lost, and much im- 
provement rendered unlikely, by the 
present arrangements. 

For the sake of the schools, and 
the many women teachers in them, 
we suggest that the influence of wo- 
man be brought directly to bear on 
the superintending of our schools. 





SCHOOL-HOUSE BUILDING AND 
FURNISHING. 


N our efforts to educate the child- 
ren who are to be our future 
citizens, we are sometimes in danger 
of forgetting that the sense of hearing 
is not the only one by means of which 
we are strongly influencing them. 
The eye is a far more subtle and 
potent teacher than the ear, and the 
impressions which it conveys every 
second during which it is active are 
the material for a kind of mental 
atmosphere, through whose medium 
the pupil must receive all that we 
tell him. 

There is such a thing as harmony 
of color, of arrangement in the ob- 
jects inaroom. Do those who build, 
furnish, and. arrange our school- 
houses always take this sufficiently 
into consideration? Do the teachers 
who stand daily before the children 
realize how much the same children 
are unconsciously affected by a want 
of harmony in colors or arrangement 
of desks? 

Two things or two colors by them- 
selves may be very lovely, and yet 
the same two things, the same two 
colors, together may be entirely dis- 
agreeable, annoying, and irritating. 
To illustrate: the pronoun “I” and 
the participle ‘“‘done” are entirely 
unobjectionable when separately con- 
sidered, but joined in the phrase “I 
done,” become in their relation very 
disagreeable. In music, G and F- 
sharp are very well by themselves, 
but sounded together make anything 
but harmony. Blue ribbon is well, 
purple cashmere is well, but when 
the blue ribbon is tied around the 
purple dress, both are spoiled. 

We might multiply illustrations 
indefinitely, but these are enough to 
show that it is the relation of things, 
more than the things themselves, 
which are of importance, and which 
affect us. Many persons, it is true, 
do not analyze their own sensations 
enough to be able to know the cause 
of their restlessness and discomfort 
in one place, and their quiet and 
comfort in another. Children are 
more under the control of outside 
circumstances than we are. They 





take far more easily the impress of 
their surroundings. Let us not doubt, 
then, when we so often recognize the 
different impressions made upon us 
by the arrangement of the articles in 
aroom, though we may control the 
impulse given, that children feel such 
influences and yield to them. 

In nothing is a refined and culti- 
vated taste more quickly seen than in 
the choice and arrangement of furni- 
ture and the adornments of a room; 
and no influence is more potent to 
produce a refined arfd cultivated taste 
than the daily abiding in harmoni- 
ously furnished and cleanly kept 
rooms. It is a silent influence which 
permeates the whole habit of think- 
ing and being. It begins at the out- 
side, but it affects the whole. 

We can best illustrate our meaning 
by describing, as briefly as possible, 
the arrangement of a room we have 
now in mind. The pattern of the 
carpet is a running vine of three 
shades of brown, with small crimson 
berries, and is surrounded by a crim- 
son border. .The wall-paper is pre- 
cisely the same pattern in the same 
colors; the wood-work is of black 
walnut; the furniture covered with 
brown, with the exception of the 
desk-cover, which is crimson again. 
The few ornaments are of bronze, and 
on the walls hang fine engravings, 
but no paintings. 

We defy any one to enter this room 
without feeling a quieting influence. 
In half an hour one could do as much 
reading there as in six hours in one 
of the many gorgeously furnished 
parlors. The eye is not distracted 
and annoyed by too great a variety. 
There is enough variety to prevent 
monotony, and there is unity enough 
to secure harmony. 

Private taste, and sometimes pub- 
lic munificence, recognize the silent 
influence of surroundings in the ar. 
rangement of libraries. Why do we 
not recognize it more in the furnish- 
ing of our school-houses, where our 
children spend five hours every day? 
Weare not pleading for extravagance, 
we are only pleading for harmony. 
It would cost no more to have the 
inside shutters of the same wood as 
the desks than to have them different. 
It would be no more expensive to 
have the teacher’s desk andthe chairs 
on the platform match the rest of the 
furniture than to have, as we often 
do, the pupils’ desks of cherry or 
stained maple, the shutters of black 
walnut, the teacher’s desk oak, the 
chairs on the platform ash, those of 
the children of iron, and the settees 
imitation of rosewood, while the 
highly colored maps hang by blue 
cords against a green wall. To add 
to the effect, the carpet on the plat- 
form ofttimes making a great attempt 
at misunderstood harmony of colors, 
by combining them all in impossible 
patterns ; and sometimes a red cover- 
ing ornaments the top of the instruc- 
tor’s desk, while the bell stands on it 
supported by a purple mat. 

We defy any sensitive child to be 
in the mood for study in such a 





room. We defy him to sit still, or to 
be ready for any work but the activity 
of disorder. 

It isnot simply a question of zsthet- 
ics. The mind under such circum- 
stances is distracted and made restless; 
and we claim to be only reasonable 
when we suggest that more thought 
should be spent by those who have 
charge of building our school-houses, 
both outside and inside, and by those 
who furnish them, if they desire to 
save much time, and to promote good 
education. ‘ 

We have spoken here mostly of 
harmony of color, because that most 
quickly strikes the eye; but the same 
could be said of adaptation in form 
and size. Inall let us have a little 
more thought for harmony, if we 
would have quiet, well ordered, clear- 
ly thinking, and attentive pupils, at 
the least expenditure of energy, and 
with the least necessity for punish- 
ment. 


<> 


LIBERAL. 


WO School Directors, who had 
determined to try a first-class 
teacher, in contracting with a gentle- 
man said: ‘We shall have to consult 
Mr. about paying this salary 
(one hundred dollars per month).” 
When the matter was presented to 
director No. 3, he responded as fol- 
lows: 

“Yes, pay it. We have had a 
poor teacher at a low price long 
enough. Pay it, and if the assess- 
ment is not sufficient to cover the 
extra expense, I will pay zt out of 
my own pocket |” 

That is the right spirit; and that 
sort of management will soon bring 
our schools up to the front rank. 


a. 


LESSONS IN ORAL LANGUAGE. 


ROF. J. Russell Webb, in his 

invaluable little work tor primary 
teachers, *“*‘ Webs’s First Lessons,” 
says that the teacher should make it 
a rule to give the child an oral lesson 
before, or with, the presentation of 
each printed word or sentence. Let 
the oral lesson be so given that the 
child shall learn how to talk, and, at 
the same time, secure a distinct and 
accurate meaning of the word or sen- 
tence, and a distinct and correct 
enunciation and pronunciation of it. 
The order and nature of the oral, or 
talking lessons, are given in the body 
of the book. To secure this under- 
standing of the meaning, whenever it 
is practical bring the object before the 
child, and let his sezses help teach it ; 
and cultivate his language by letting 
him tell what he can about it. If the 
object can not be present, do the next 
best thing—have a picture representa- 
tion of it; and let the children talk 
about it, tell what it is, what they see 
in it, etc., etc. 

It is wonderful how many things 
children will learn to see and tell in 
a picture, as well as in nature around 
them. Encourage and help them to 
sce and tell what they see. Make an 
object lesson of each picture in this 

















book. Children are very fond of 
pictures, and will take pleasure in 
looking for and bringing in‘pictures 
to illustrate the lessons. Encourage 
them to do so; it will increase their 
fondness for pictures, ‘wake up” their 
minds, and cause the words and ideas 
of the lessons to make quicker and 
deeper impressions. Have the pic- 
ture representation in cases even 
where the object or idea denoted by 
the word or sentence to be taught is 
well known to the child. When the 
object is not known to the child, and 
can neither be produced nor repre- 
sented, omit the teaching to a later 
time. The child should not be com- 
pelled to learn words, to him, of no 
meaning—it would be worse than 
useless. 

To secure correct articulation and 
pronunciation the teacher must, ha- 
bitually and specifically, give practi- 
cal illustrations for imitation. Let his 
speech always be clear and correct. 
Spoken language is addressed to the 
ear, and the ear of the child must 
hear the sound his organs of speech 
are required to make. Children imi- 
tate readily, but not so readily do they 
follow rules. 

The oral lessons should be given 
with reference to teaching words, and 
the proper use of language. The 
written lessons in this book, though 
intended for reading, are more espe- 
cially for starting points—models for 
the exercises in oral language. Before 
and after teaching a lesson, enlarge 
upon it; making, and having the 
children make, a large number of 
sentences with similar construction. 

The skeleton lessons, so called, 
should be perseveringly used through- 
out the ertire book. The blanks are 
to be filled orally by the children. 
For this purpose each lesson should 
be placed on the blackboard, so plain- 
ly that all can se it. After the oral 
lesson, the children, as far as able, 
should write out the expressions and 
sentences given orally, and these 
written lessons should be read by 
them aloud, as reading exercises. 
More or less of these lessons should 
be set up in the rack on box of cards, 
and there read. 

Remember that seezng, and ¢alk- 
ing, and writing, and reading, must 
go together, guided intelligently, to 
secure the best results. 

The teacher should be particular 
in his own language, and allow the 
children to correct him whenever he 
makes a mistake (for the best make 
mistakes), and he should correct the 
children when they make mistakes, 
and also encourage them to correct 
each other. A time should be set 
apart for correcting. All children 
able to do so should keep a memor- 
andum book, in which to note every 
error in speech which they hear, and 
special pains should be taken to cor- 
rect them daily. 

From which we deduce these rules : 

1. Things before talking. 
2. Talking before reading. 
3. Accuracy of expression. 
4- Correction of errors. 
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TO THE MERITS OF THE 


PATENT GOTHIC DESKS. 





To the Western Pub g& School Furnishing Co. 


706, '708 and '710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO.: 
GENTLEMEN: 


The Patext Gothic Desks and Seats ordered from your Company are received, and we have 
set them up in our school-house as directed. We are very much pleased with them, both 
for their beauty and ease and their apparent strength. Would not exchange them for any that we 
have ever seen. Respectfully, 

H. B. ROSENHAUS, Teacher. 
J. M CARNAHAN, Pres’t Board. 
GEO, GREEN, Sec’y Board, 


Wuirte Rock Mi.1s, Colorado Ter., July Ist, ’72. Dist. 14, Boulder Co. 


To the W. P. & S. F. Co., 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street: 
GENTLEMEN: 
The Gothic Desks are excellent—superior to any we have ever seen of the kind. 
Yours truly, 


MARSHALL, Saline Co , Mo., July Ist, ’72. J. C. KEITHLY. 


To the W. P. & S. F. Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
GENTLEMEN: 

The Patent Gothic Desks and Seats, bought by us for District 5, give entire satisfaction in 
every particular. We are very glad to give this testimonial to their excellence. When we want 
more, will advise you. Yours truly, 

W. A. WILSON. 


Troy, Ills , July lst, 1872. E. C. MORRISON. 


To the W. P. & S. F. Co., 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
GENTLEMEN: 

The new Patent Gornic Desks received from you are considered, by all who have seen them, 
far superior to any others in use. They are not only substantial, but for a -_ comfort to the 
pupil excel all others. (Signed) JNO. P. FRA 


WM. H. FIELDS. sj Soho Board, 


LaciepE, Linn Co , Mo., July 1, ’72 E. A. TOOTHACRE 


To the W. P. & S. F. Co., 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street: 
GENTLEMEN: 

We have just now closed the first term (six months) of our Public Schools in our new building, 
and with pleasure can say that, one and all, we have found those Patent GotHio Dzsxs bought of 
you last year: Ist, Very durable; 2nd, Convenient and exceedingly comfortable; 3rd, Just the 
Desk we needed. Yours respectfully, 

HENRY SCHWARNER, 
FREDERICKTOWN, July 1, 1872. Pres’t School Boerd. 
Te the W. P. & S. F. Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
GENTLEMEN: 

Having tested, by actual use, your ‘‘ Patent Gothic Desks,’’ I take pleasure in informing you 
that they give @xcellent satisfaction. They are comfortable, durable and convenient. -The form 
of a School Desk, on which our children spend so much time, is of great importance, physiologically 
considered. I hereby commend the ‘‘Gothic’’ to all wanting first-class and properly constructed 
Desks. Yours, etc, W. W. DOUGHERTY, M.D., 

Linerty, Mo., July 20, ’72. Pres’t School Board, Liberty, Mo. 


To the W. P. & S. F. Co., 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street : 
GENTLEMEN: 

We are pleased to state that your new Patent Gothic Desks, with Curved Backs and Folding 
Slat-seats, are better suited to the School-room than any others we have ever used or examined. 
Their peculiar combination renders them noiseless, durable, and most comfortable and convenient 
for pupils. 

We have read many endorsements of them, and have not found one that over-estimates them, 
or attributes a single excellence that they do not possess. 

Respectfully, E. H. RANDLE, 
H. C. IRBY,” 
Principals McKenzie Male and Female Academy, 


To the W. P. & S. F. Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
GENTLEMEN : 

I take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt, in perfect condition, of your invoice of ‘‘Patent 
Gothic Desks. They suit us exactly, and to my mind embody more comfort, and greater dura- 
bility, than any School Desk heretofore produced. 


BrownsvI_ug, Neb. Yours, etc., F. A. HACKER. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly attended to. 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, 


Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
SATNT LOUIS, MO. 
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MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


WESTERN PUBLISHING & SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 


OFFICE AND SALES-ROOMS: 
Nos. 706, 708, and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH. 


EXAS wheels into line, and, 

by a decision of the Supreme 

Court, sustaining the legality of the 

one per cent. tax to maintain her 

system of free schools, ranges herself 

on the side of law, liberty, intelli- 
gence, and progress. 

Capitalists will now push on to 
completion the lines of railway across 
the State from north to south, and 
from the east on to the west. This 
decision will draw both capital and 
population thither, and out of the 
chaos of ignorance, and bigotry, and 
lawlessness, which has prevailed, 
there will arise a wise and just form 
of government by the people for the 
people. 

Col. J. C. DeGress, and the other 
members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, are entitled to great credit for 
the wisdom, skill and prudence they 
have exercised in thus inaugurating 
a system fraught with such far-reach- 
ing and beneficent results. 

We rejoice, with them, that the 
highest legal tribunal in the State, by 
this decision, endorses their action. 

We hope now to see a change of 
front on the part of the press in Texas 
on this to them vétal question. 

There can be no demand for a 
newspaper among an ignorant, big- 
oted people ; or, in other words, that 
intelligence which demands a news- 
paper is begotten and fostered largely, 
if not almost exclusively, by free 
schools. 

We have been treated with so much 
courtesy and kindness by our brethren 
in Texas, that we feel constrained to 
ask those who seem to have felt it to 
be their duty to oppose Col. DeGress, 
if they could have done any better 
under the circumstances? 

How easy it is to denounce, and 
criticise, and condemn; but to organ- 
ize a system which will bring equal 
benefits to all, and at the same time 
equally distribute the burdens— to 
organize this system, get up rules and 
regulations, secure teachers and super- 
intendents, provide text-books, etc., 
etc., and do all this in spite of op- 
position, and in the face of it all— 
this requires the stuff out of which 
heroes, and sages, and statesmen are 
made. Col. DeGress has done this. 

Could any one of these editors have 
taken this matter in hand and done 
any better than Col. DeGress and 
those associated with him have done? 
We do not believe it would have 
been done any better, or any more 
economically, than it has been done 
under his administration. 

Article 9 of the Constitution of the 
State of Texas, sec. 1, says: 

‘*It shall be the duty of the Legislature 
of this State to make suitable provisions 
for the [support and maintenance of a 
system of public free schools, for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of all the inhabitants 
of this State, between the ages of six and 
eighteen years.” 

The Legislature, as required, passed 
an act to organize and maintain a 
system of public free schools in the 
State. 





The decision of the Supreme Court 
referred to is upon an appeal taken 
from a judgment of the District Court 
of Travis county, dissolving an injunc- 
tion which restrained the defendant, 
G. B. Zimpleman, sheriff and ex-offi- 
cio assessor and collector of taxes 
for said county, from collecting what 
is commonly known as the one per 
cent. school tax. 

In concluding the very able and 
logical argument, the judge says: 

“The constitution confers upon the 
Legislature the power, and imperatively 
requires it as a duty, that a system of 
common schools shall be organized 
throughout the State. At least the ele- 
ments of an education are placed within 
the reach of all classes of the people, and 
we believe the laws under consideration 
to be in harmony with the constitution, 
and that they should be carried out with 
the utmost strictness and good faith. 

“The judgment of the District Court is 
therefore affirmed.” 





THE TWO GREAT POWERS. 


HE Christian Union, in re- 
viewing the work done for 
schools in the South, by the trustees 
of the Peabody Fund, says: ‘ Time 
and the schoolmaster” are the two 
powers, under God, which are to 
solve the problem of reconstruction. 
It is a comfort to reflect, amid 
the conflict and confusion of the 
noisier agencies of both good and 
evil, that, after all, the forces which 
accomplish the greatest results upon 
the race of man, like those which 
have most deeply transformed the 
configuration of the physical world, 
work slowly and unseen. It is not 
the volcano or the earthquake that 
lifts the mountains into the upper air, 
but the steady process of centuries. 
And so, while warriors and states- 
men apply to the surface of society 
their trivial and momentary forces, 
deeper agencies, of which they are un- 
conscious, are lifting society itself into 
other atmospheres and casting it in 
other forms. When all is wrought, 
men wake to the fact of a new world- 
epoch, and begin to analyze the causes 
of the wondrous change which in 
its day they did not perceive. 

Certainly no institution in our land 
is less ostentatious, and we doubt if 
any is more profoundly and prophet- 
ically beneficent, than the Peabody 
Fund. Administered without noisy 
or cumbrous machinery, but with a 
wise judgment and a Christian 
benevolence, it has accomplished al- 
ready great things for the regenera- 
tion of the South—and the seed is 
scarcely planted as yet from which 
the richest harvests are to come. 

At the recent quiet meeting of the 
Trustees of this Fund, in Boston, it 
was announced that the appropria- 
tions in aid of Southern schools 
amounted last year to $141,350. 
This sum was distributed on a plan 
calculated to stimulate self-help 
among the destitute districts assisted. 
Grants were made to schools, under 
certain conditions, in proportion to 
their size and work. To a school 
with a regular attendance of one hun- 





dred pupils, $300 was given ; to three 
hundred pupils, $1,000, etc. There. 
sult of this policy was, that the 
amount devoted last year from the 
Peabody Fund called forth an addi- 
tional expenditure in the South of 
five times as much, or not less than 
$700,000, for school purposes. 

The direct benefit of this expendi- 
ture to the persons instructed, and its 
benefit in arousing the community to 
interest and action in the matter of 
education, are alike incalculable. But 
its cumulative effects, like the sum of 
a geometrical ascending series, will 
be most amazing as years go on. 
The generation that took part in the 
rebellion is already one-fourth gone. 
By the time it shall have entirely 
passed away, the power of knowledge, 
industry, and progress in the South 
will have transformed the spirit of the 
people. The devices of legislation 
may deal with the troubles and the 
needs of a day; but the work of true 
reform and reconstruction is in the 
hands, under God, of two powers— 
time and the schoolmaster. 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Dr. 

Wm. H. Stennett, Gen’l Agent 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, we 
have been permitted to examine a 
series of excursion and tourists’ tick- 
ets such as are now being largely 
used in England. 

Excursions are arranged long 
enough before hand to have them 
well advertised. Trains leave Lon- 
don for some distant point at a given 
hour, and return at a time appointed. 
To persons traveling on such a train 
the fares are astonishing low. 

For example, James Allport, Gen’! 
Manager of the Midland Railway, 
announces an excursion from Man- 
chester to London and return, 372 
miles, for 10s, or about $2.50, less 
than two-thirds of a cent for a mile. 
The same trip can be made for 15s 
and five days allowed in which to 
return. 

Tourists’ tickets, good for a month, 
to make an excursion and return, 
are sold for one and three-quarters 
usual fare. These tickets are good 
on any train. Excursion tickets good 
only on particular trains and special 
cars, for from one to fourteen days, 
are sold for a single fare both ways. 

The list of these excursions and 
tourists’ routes is endless, extending 
all over the United Kingdom, from 
the Isle of Wight to Inverness, and 
into Ireland. 

Here is a copy of one: 





Midland Railway 


TOURIST RETURN 
Available for 1 month 
after date of issue. 


Midland Railway 
TOURIST 
TICKET. 





KILLARNEY _—_ Londen (St. Pancras) 
To To 
LONDON (St. Pancras. KILLARNEY 
Via Dublin, Belfast, Piel Pier Via Leister.Leeds, Borwick , 
Borwick, Leeds & Leister. Piel Pier, Belfast & Dublin. 








Cabin&2nd Cl. Killarney. 2nd Cl. & Cabin. 





When we talk about half fare of 
course we have awakened a desire to 
know what full fare ison the English 
railroads. We have also from Dr. 





Stennett a complete time table of the 
Great Northern Railway and its con- 
nections, a pamphlet as Jarge as an 
American Railway Guide, price 1d. 

The distance from London to Edin- 
burg is 397 miles, for which the fare, 
rst class, is 70 shillings ; 2d class, 51 
shillings ; 3d class, 33 shillings ; sums 
about corresponding to $17.50, 
$12.50 and $8.25 of our currency. 
The fare for the round trip is, 1st 
class, 116 shillings ; 2d class, 85 shil. 

While in the general system of 
cheap excursions the English are in 
advance of us, it takes but little cal- 
culation to show that the enterprising 
railroad men of America, and 
especially of St. Louis, have taken 
the lead in respect to long excursions 
for the summer. 

The writer has just returned from 
a trip to New York, the round trip 
being over 2000 miles, all in first-class 
cars, on aticket costing $25. This 
is about the cost of a round trip 
ticket, 1st class, from London to 
Edinburg, 800 miles. 

We hope to see more of the excur- 
sion business. It increases every year 
in popularity, and we trust in profit 
to the railroad companies. 

Our people want to mix up more. 
Western people should go East. 
Eastern people should come, West. 
Minnesota should go to Louisiana. 
and Mississippi to Wisconsin. Our 
long routes facilitate inter-communi- 
cation, and the excursion ticket sys- 
tem will enable thousands to travel 
who otherwise must live and die in 
provincial seclusion. 


4? 
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IOWA. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
have selected Davenport as the place 
for holding the annual meeting of the 
Association this year—August 27th, 
28th and 29th. Dr. Burtis has kindly 
tendered the use of his Opera House 
for the day sessions, free of charge, 
and a number of gentlemen in the 
city have generously offered to defray 
the expenses of the evening lectures. 
The speakers already engaged are 
President Magoun, of Iowa College, 
who will lecture on the relation of 
common schools to the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, and Dr. Beardly, 
editor of the Burlington Hawk-Zye, 
who will open a discussion upon 
compulsory education. Several hun- 
dred teachers will be in attendance, 


no doubt, and the Convention prom- 
ises to be a most interesting one. The 
committee are in correspondence with 
several eminent educators in other 
States, some of whom, of course, will 
be secured for addresses. 


Tue NorMAL AT WARRENSBURG- 
—We learn from a telegram that the 
vote on the appropriation to the Nor- 
mal school on the 24th, by the cor- 
poration of Warrensburg, was car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. 
It was about ten in favor to one 
against. At an election about three 





months ago, the proposition was 
voted down by nearly a two-thirds 
majority. Revolution—never. 
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Our Poung Folk’s Department. 


THE WONDERFUL GLASS EYE. 














EAR Children: Let me show 

you a curious and wonderful 

little instrument which I have, and | 

which Iam sure you will be very | 
much interested to see. 

“What is it? What is it like? 
What is it for?” I think I hear you 
all ask. 

Perhaps you can guess what it is, 
when I tell you what it is like, and 
what it is for. It is very much like 
an eye—in fact it is an eye—nothing 
more nor less—a glass eye ; and it is 
used to see with. 

** But how can anybody see with a 
glass eye? Of what use can ‘t be to 
anybody ?” 

This glass eye that I speak of is of | 





is the Lord’s Prayer, just as plain as 
can be. It appears to be about an 
inch and a half wide, from corner to 
corner.” 
THE 
LORD’S PRAYER. 
Matthew vi., 9th to 18th. 

Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven Give us this day our daily bread, and 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors; and lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil, for 
thine is the kingdom, and the 
power and the glory for- 
ever Amen 

You see, then, my young friends, 
the wonderful power of this little 
glass eye—making the minutest ob- 
jects, even those invisible to the naked 
eye, appear ten thousand times larger 
than they are, and revealing new 
wonders and beauties in every thing 
it sees. 


Look, with this eye, at a single 


This way—I, a genteel gentle- 
men, ever genteel, come from this 
genteel gentlemen, ever genteel, (the 
Doctor you know,) and say to this 
genteel lady, ever genteel, (Lucy, | == 
you see, since we had got entirely 


around the circle,) that I had for my composed of nineteen letters : 

genteel supper—Beans, Bacon, Ham, My 11, 7, 17, 13, 13, 19, is a city 

Pork, Sausage, Steak, Onions, and | in Austria. 

Cabbage.” | Myto9, 5) 9, 11, is a sea in Europe. 
Then Lucy began again, and wd _ My 10, 6, 9, 1, 19, 18, is an island 

ded—Stewed Rooster; Hal, Pickled im the Gulf of Mexico. 


|_ My 2, 4, 1, 14, is a Department of 
Elephant; Sarah, Stewed Lamb ; | Franc Mg 4, 1, 14, is a Departme 


Mrs. Wrightmore, Soup; Dorothy,| My 5, 12, 1, 13, 17, is a city of 
Cheese; Loo, Fricasseed Snakes’ | Switzerland. 


Ears; the Doctor, Lager Beer, and | My 3,9: 3» 2, is a county of Illinois. 
| My 8, 12, 1, 11, 7, 13, is a portion 


the Colonel, Clam Chowder. | of the Alps. 


It was getting tobe quite a lengthy) My 16,1, 19,6, is ariver in Russia. 
bill of fare, but round we went again»| | My whole is a political division of 
as nobody had yet missed; when | South America. 
any body fails to remember they drop| Dovusiz Acrostic CHARADE.— 
out, and then you omit all the articles | The initials and finals name two 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENnIGMA.—I am 





towns 


great use, I can assure you, for it can | drop of vinegar, or stagnant water, 
see what no human eye ever saw or and you will see swimming there 
can see. It pries into the very secrets | thousands of little animals, too small 
of nature, and brings to your sight | to be seen by the naked eye. In the 


beauties and wonders in every thing | Jeaves of every forest, and in the 
that God has made, which would be | fowers of every garden, and in the 








otherwise undiscovered and unknown 
—and while you yaze upon the hid- 
den mysteries of crea- 
tion, which this magic 
eye reveals before you, 





your heart cries out, 
with admiration and 
delight, ‘How great 


and marvelous are thy £4 
works, O Lord God Al-§£ "a 
mighty !” 

** But how is it that it sees so much 
more than any human eye can see?” | 
How it is I may perhaps explain 
to you at another time. I will simply 
show you now what J can do, and | 
then I think you will confess it is one | 
of the most wonderful things you 

ever saw. 

I have here a strip of glass, about 
three inches long and three-quarters 
of an inch wide. Now you will 
please tell me, if your little eyes can, | 
what the reading is which is on it? 

enone: | 

**Reading on it! Why, there is no 
reading on it. There is nothing on 
it but a little black dot in the centre, 
not half the size of a pin-head.” 

Yes, and that little black dot is just 
what I want you to read. In that, 
which, to your eye, appears to be 
only a little black dot, are not less 
that seventy words, and two hundred 
and sixty-eight letters, all printed, 
or photographed, on the glass by the 
light of the sun. It is something 
which you all know, for you have 
said it over perhaps a thousand times. 
Will you read it for me? 

“We can not; there is not a man 
in the world that can do such a thing. 
Nobody’s eyes are sharp enough for , 
that.” 

Now you will see what my little 
glass eye can do. I place the little | 
dot under the glass eye. Now look, 
and tell me what you see. 

“OQ wonderful! wonderful! I see. 

something which looks as large as , 
ten thousand of those little dots. 











It | 


waters of every pond or pool, you 
will discover worlds of living things, 
numberless as the stars in heaven. 
Such, my young friends, are some 
of the wonders which may be seen 
through one of these little instru- 
ments, which, I suppose you have 
guessed by this time, is a microscope. 
I advise you all to save your money 


| till you can get one, and see these 


wonders for yourselves. 

The one represented above is the 
celebrated Globe Microscope. It will 
cost you only $2.75 by mail, and the 
prepared objects $1.50 per dozen, or 
124 cents each. 

The microscope is the key that 
unlocks the hidden wonders of crea- 


tion, and reveals more clearly to our 


eyes the wisdom and power and glory 
ofGod in his earthly handiwork.-Zx. 
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THE GENTEEL SUPPER. 











NE evening in Lotus land we 
sat on the porch looking out on 
the water. By some accidental ar- 
rangement we were in a sort of cir- 
cle, Lucy and Hal in the doorway, 


_Loo on the upper step of the porch, 


and the rest ef us distributed in 
chairs about. The talk fell on games, 
and suddenly Lucy rolled up her big 
blue eyes and ran off this lingo— 
where in the world did she learn it? 

““T, a genteel lady, ever genteel, 
come from this genteel gentlemen, 
ever genteel, and say to this genteel 
gentlemen, ever genteel, that I had 
for my genteel supper—Beans.” 

The “gentleman” at Lucy’s left 
was Hal, who took up the lingo and 
repeated it word for word, only sub- 
stituting gentlemen for lady, etc., and 
adding to the bill of fare “* Bacon.” 
Then came Sarah, who added 
‘““Ham.”’ Mrs. Wrightmore added 
‘- Pork.” Dorothy added ‘‘ Sausage ;” 
mind you, each repeated all that the 
other had said—Loo added “ Steak,” 
the Doctor said “‘ Onions,” and the 
Colonel, “Cabbage.” 


of food they have contributed, which 
don’t simplify the matter, but eventu- | 
ally ends the game, you see. So’round | 
it went again, and this time we got, | 
Gruel, Pepper Sauce, Raspberty | 
Jam, Mule Tail Soup, Codfish Hash, 


Toothpicks, and Kangaroo Kidneys. | 


Did we get around again? Yes, but 
I think there was some sly prompt- 
ing goingon. Catnip Tea, Sorghum, 
Boiled Owl, Bread and Butter, Mince 
Pie, Custard, Canary Birds, and 


Mush and Milk, and there we stop- | 


ped, as it was evident the young folks 
were not playing fair. 


What’s the good of it, you want to , 


know, do you? Well, fun. You 
ought to have seen Hal roll, when 


the Colonel said Kangaroo Kidneys. | 
Laughter is good for soul and body. | 


But more than that—though that was 
first with us. 
When good old Doctor —— asked 


me once, in his deliberate way, what | 


I thought of the question, ‘*‘ whether 
a chimera buzzing in a vacuum, 
could evolve second intentions,” or 


in Massachusetts. 

What all boys have played. 
A boy’s name. 

Most women do. 

A kind of story. 

Obtained from whales. 
Used for building purposes. 


ANP Y po 





ProBLEM.—From the center of a 
| given circle to describe another circle, 
| of such size that the ring between the 
| circumferences shall be equal to the 
| area of the given circle. 








| Answers to Enigma, etc., in July No. 


Enigma — “ Hen- 
drick Hudson.” ; 


Puzzles by N. F.— 

1. ** Tobacco.” 
'2. See figure. e \ 
Geometry Problem.—Let A B= 
re D given difference ; at 
|B make angle AB 
/ |C=1t right angle, 

















fr and at A make an- 

#4 gle B A C=} right 

J? angle, and let BC 
rs and AC meet inC. 
| A Make the angle B 


some other equally recondite problem | CD=} right angle, and produce A B 
in theology or psychology, I said, | till it meets CD inD. _Then C Dis 
(rudely perhaps, for which I am| the side, and A D the diagonal of the 


. " | square required. 
sorry whenever I think of it,) I) “The student will perceive that the 


did’nt know, and didn’t care. “ But, | triangle BC D is isosceles, and there- 
my dear friend,” said the good doctor, | fore B D=one side of the square. 
‘do you not appreciate the value of | 


this kind of discussion as a mental | 





Answer to Question in Arithmetic 
in June number: 
| Net proceeds of sales. ....100 per ct. 
To be sure I do. A system of gym-| Expense— _ 
nastics, better than any special exer- | For producing, 50 —- 
cise,stengthens the physical man. The | For agent... 2711 so 
blacksmith may have a strong right For trans. bus..25 - 
arm, but the practical gymnast has | 10277 perct. 
his strength mote equally distributed, | Cetee iuiwh belated 2 
and more available for unexpected 
emergencies. 


gymnastic wa 





The agent is paid in goods at 45 
. . | per cent. discount from retail price ; 
Intellectual gymnastics to train the | hence, on every 55 cents charged him 
memory, the judgment, the powers | he gets 100 cents in goods at retail 
of comparison, conceniration, and cal- | price. For each cent charged him 





culation, all are part of a complete 
education. They help to utilize and 
bring in play dormant powers, and 
there are scores of games which 
strike the observer at first as idle 
sport, that subserve a high purpose 
in just this way. 


The utter whimsicality of the | 


“Genteel Supper” is perhaps its 
highest attraction, but it is a severe 
test of attention and memory. So 
while I hope others may get good 
fun out of it, I am sure if they play 
it honestly they will get good other- 
wise. Hitty Macrinn. 


he gets 4°? cents in goods. To be 
charged 30 per cent. he must get 1,99 
times 30 per cent.= 54,°, per cent. 
But one-half of this is profit to the 
manufacturer; hence his agent only 
costs him 27,5, per cent.* J.N.H. 


* The above analysis (the best furnished us) would 
| be correct if the writer had borne in mind the fact 
| that the goods shipped to the agent as commissions 
| must be entered up on the manufacturer’s books as 

| a portion of the year’s business, on which if the 
manufactures does not make more than 25 per cent 

| above first cost he absolutely loses. So, instead of 
the agent costing him 27 3-11, he does cost him 

| 40 10-11, making total p 

po ae 1515 10-11 








ey Se rs +) es ee ee ee eee 


15 10-11 
on all goods sold by that agent.—Eb. 
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Book Rotices, 


THREE Books oF Sonc. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. Contents: Book First, 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Book Second, 
aya Maccabaeus. Book Third, A 

andful of Translations. For sale by 
St. Louis Book and News Co. 


Longfellow in all his works ex- 
hibits the bent given to his practical 
endeavor by his long service to Har- 
vard College as Professor of Litera- 
ture. In this respect his service to all 
American students in literature is not 
easily to be over-estimated. He acts 
like the wealthy amateur gardener, 
who, by means of the hot-house, col- 
lects the rare exotics of all the earth, 
and causes them to grow in our 
climate for the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion of his fellow citizens. Long- 
fellow’s ‘Poetry of Europe” is such 
a botanical garden, containing the 
flowers of poetic art that have blos- 
somed on the European Parnassus. 

His own translations are among 
the most happy to be found in the 
language. A delicacy and purity 
unsurpassed—the preservation of the 
true aroma of the original, and the 
music of the native measure—these 
things characterize Longfellow’s 
translations. That charming little 
poem of Uhland: 


“Hast du das Schloss gesehen, 
Das Hohe Schloss am Meer ? 
Golden und rosig wehen 
Die Wolken druber her.” 


How well he seizes it in the lines— 


“Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
That castle by the sea? 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously,” 


Not only has he furnished to the 
English reader the choicest gems 
from the Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
French and Provengal, the German, 
Danish and Swedish, but he has at- 
tempted bolder things. He has given 
us poems founded on American 
themes, or on universal themes, 
whose form is borrowed from the 
great works of art that have been 
created in Europe. 

That beautiful gem, Evangeline, 
echoes in a certain sense Goethe’s 
“ Hermann and Dorothea,” and the 
“Miles Standish,” does this more 
accurately. In the Spanish Student 
we have the aroma of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon. “The Building of the 
Ship” is a close imitation of the 
form of Schiller’s “Song of the Bell.” 
‘*The Golden Legend” gives to us, 
in the form of Faust, the same con- 
tent as that wondrous poem ; in it, 
too, he preserves for us a perfect 
ideal of the old Miracle Play which 
furnished gems of modern poetry and 
Christian art. ‘The Nativity” gives us 
a miracle play without its coarseness. 

Departing still further from the 
definite form of European art, and 
echoing only the mannerism—for 
example, of the Swedish Tegner’s 
Frithiof’s Saga—he weaves a fabric 
of Indian legends into the ‘Song of 
Hiawatha.” His great work on 
Dante—not so much a translation 
as a perfect transplanting” of that 
deepest of Christian poems—will be 
read more and more as true culture 
spreads in this countrv, 








The volume before us is in, the 
same spirit with his previous labors. 
A faint reminder of Chaucer at the 
beginning: the travelers at the 
Wayside Inn tell the stories in the 
book, and our poet puts in his pre- 
ludes and interludes. The “Judas 
Maccabaeus” reminds one slightly of 
“The Golden Legend.” In the 
Handful of Translations we have 
some “rare exotics”: Tartar Songs 
“from the prose version” of some 
unpronounceable Polander ; popular 
songs from the Armenian; and, best 
of all, those little gems from Goethe 
—the ‘“‘ Wanderer’s Night-Songs ”— 
hitherto deemed untranslatable. In 
our American translation of Auer- 
bach’s “On the Heights,” we have 
the legend : 

**On every height there lies repose,” 
which, after consulting the original, 
we found to be an attempt to give 
the sense of— 


** Ueber alle Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh.” 


It seems to have been the inspiring 
melody of the novel here named. 
But here is the translation by Long- 
fellow : 
*€O’er all the hill-tops 
Is quiet now, 
In all the tree-tops 
Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath; 
The birds are asleep in the trees; 
Wait: soon like these 
Thou too shalt rest.” 


For ‘‘hill-tops” we regret that the 
translator could not have used a word 
signifying the mountain summits, for 
Goethe probably wrote in view of the 
Swiss Alps. 

If we have a religious poet now 
living, certainly our author is the 
one: he feels a sensuous enjoyment, 
like that of Michael Angelo, in the 
aspiration and awe of romantic art, 
which always embodies a religious 
content. He closes his book with 
the legend from Santa Teresa’s book- 
mark : 

**Let nothing disturb thee, 

Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing; 

God never changeth; 

Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 

Who God possesseth 

In nothing is wanting; 
Alone God sufficeth.” 


Tue SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Br’vt Maj. Gen. 
W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Colonel Sixth 
Infantry. New York: Harper & Bros. 
For sale by St. Louis Book and News 
Company. 


General Hazen’s volume on the 
Franco-Prussian war has been anx- 
iously looked for, and its appearance 
justifies the high expectations that 
awaited it. Perhaps no fitter officer 
could have been sent by our Govern- 
ment to observe and report upon the 
comparative merits of European 
military organization and material ; 
certainly the book before us is a mas- 
terpiece of clear and precise state- 
ment, temperate views, wise criticism 
and popular style. 

It will be widely read, and will do 
immense good, not only by those 
who are interested in military affairs, 
but educators will find much valuable 
information in the account given of 
the German and French civil schools. 





A clear explanatory outline of the 
history of the rise of Germany and 
the fall of France is given. The bio- 
graphical threads are interwoven in 
the masterly manner that Gibbon has 
taught us in the ‘ Decline and Fall.” 

We commend this book heartily 
to all. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH OF BunyYAN. By 
J. B. Grier. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


This volume contains the results of 
one term’s work in the class-room on 
the English of Bunyan. It is a work 
in grammatical analysis, followed by 
philological and rhetorical investiga- 
tions. It may be considered as another 
contribution to the great English 
Grammar that is to be. 

It hails from Pennsylvania, like the 
great works on Anglo-Saxon put 
forth by Prof. March, whose books 
Mr. Grier seems to have studied care- 
fully. 

Disraeli has well designated Bun- 
yan as the Spenser of the people; of 
his style Macaulay says: “‘ There is 
no book in our literature on which 
we could so readily stake the fame of 
the old unpolluted English language.” 

The student and teacher will thank 
the author and publisher for their en- 
terprise in the present instance. 
Orric GRANGE. Edited by Hermann 


Kiinst. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


This volume consists of six books, 
each containing an “editorial” and a 
pastoral poem. The first editorial 
begins thus: 


“J, Herr Professor Kunst, Philologus, 
Editor of these Rhymes,—having no knack 
That way, myself, to make my words go chime, 
Or none that makes a crystal of my thought, 
Face answering to face—and so built up 
By inward force of law inevitable,— 
Care not to tag mere fringes to my lines, 
And mar their meaning. * * * * * 
God giveth speech to all, song to the few.” 


The song of Thorold reminds us of 
the style of thought of Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam.” Witness the fol- 
lowing specimen verses : 


“ Our Science knows no Father yet; 
He seems to vanish as we think; 
And most of all, when we are set 
To fish for Faith upon the brink 
Of Nature; we draw, link by link, 
A line of close-plied reasoning 
Elaborate, and hope to bring, 
Besides the baited thought we sink, 
God from the depths at the end ot a string. 


** Ah! who shall find the perfect whole 

In the small fragment that we see? 
Or mirror in the flesh-bound soul 

The image of Immensity? 

Our hearts within us faint, and we, 
Amid the storm and darkness driven, 
Cry out for God to earth and heaven; 

But what if all our answer be 
Only our cry by the echoes given?” 


Here is material to judge the whole 
book by—if a specimen brick will 
serve to furnish the ground of judg- 
ment as to the quality of the house ; 
if not—then the reader will by all 
means get the book, and enjoy its 
wisdom at first hand. 


The foreign Quarterlies and Black- 
wood’s Magazine! ‘ Old friends 
—old wine!” We don’t care to 
draw comparisons between these 
staunch old conservatives and their 
modern rivals ; there is room for both. 
Perhaps no one reads one of these 
Quarterlies all through, but every 
thinker finds something that he needs. 





They constitute a restaurant on the 
European plan. Call for what you 
like, and pay—for the whole. You 
will be sure to get the worth of your 
money. The numbers for July are 
rich, and well furnished for all classes 
of minds. 

Terms: Blackwood, or any one 
Review, $4 a year; Blackwood and 
any one Review, $7; Blackwood 
and two Reviews, $10; Blackwood 
and three Reviews,$13 ; any three Re- 
views, $10; the four Reviews, $12; 
Blackwood and four Reviews, $15. 
Single number of a Review, $1; 
of Blackwood, 35 cts. 

New York: the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., 140 Fulton street; 
and also for sale by the St. Louis 
Book and News Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


oe 
+>e 


THREE DICTIONARIES FREE! 


E add to our premiums Wor- 

CESTER’s DICTIONARY, and 

send it free for ¢ez subscribers to the 
American Fournal of Education. 

We also continue to send WEs- 
STER’S UNABRIDGED DicTionary for 
twelve subscribers ; the largest, best, 
and most complete edition, contain- 
ing 1840 pages and 3000 engravings. 
Price $12. 

We want to put one, or both, of these 
Dictionaries into every school in the 
West and South, and shall be glad 
to send circulars and all necessary 
instructions to teachers, 





showing 


““« How to Get Them,” promptly. 


Then, for ¢wo subscribers, we will 
send a Pocket DicTionary of the 
English language, abridged from the 
large quarto, but containing about 200 
engravings. In addition to this, it con- 
tains a careful selection of more than 
eighteen thousand of the most import- 
ant words of the language; besides 
tables of money, weight and measure, 
abbreviations, phrases, proverbs, &c., 
from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
modern foreign languages, rules for 
spelling, &c., &c. ; making altogether 
the most complete and useful pocket 
companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound 
in cloth. 

This premium is open for teachers, 
pupils, school officers, and all others 
who need and want a companion 
like this; and who does not want it 
when it can be obtained so cheaply 
and so easily? 

“Tren Times ONE 1s TEN,” is 
another offer we make for ‘wo new 
subscribers, for the cash $3.00 in ad- 
vance. It is a book which it will 
do to read and circulate with this 
JOURNAL. 

Every teacher ought to start the 
nucleus at least of a library in the 
school district in which they teach 
this season, and no better books can 
be secured for this purpose ; and they 
can never be procured cheaper or 
easier. Try it! 





Was it not rather severe for Judge 
Primm to say, it is ‘* frequently im- 
possible to distinguish the criminal 
from his lawyer.” 
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A NEW ALLY. 


‘INCE our last issue we have had 
occasion to welcome a new con- 
temporary, and we trust a new ally, in 
the St. Louzs Daily Globe. It comes 
unheralded, save by vague rumor. It 
is owned and controlled by Messrs. 
McKee and Houser, formerly half 
owners of the A/issouri Democrat, 
both able and experienced journalists. 
The Gloéde, apart from its political 
character, starts out with purposes 
clearly defined in its ringing intro- 
ductory. In its own words, it is ‘not 
the intended rival of any pap. r—not 
established to tear down, but to build 
up.” Itis one of its earnest purposes 
to “‘persuade the people of this city 
and State to unite with San Francisco 
in the construction of another Pacific 
railroad, which shall make St. Louis 
the unrivaled capital of Western 
America, and the second city in the 
Union.” 

We quote one other passage : 

‘“We would establish a journal that 
shall enlarge and improve with the rapid 
expansion of the city and the increasing 
grandeur of the commonwealth, that shall 
gather new vigor and beauty from the 
youthful talent and genius still latent in 
the public schools, and which shall con- 
tinue to maintain a distinctive and honor- 
able place in the newspaper republic when 
this initial sheet shall have grown obso- 
lete in its imperfections, and faded in the 
tarnishing round of years.” 

This recognition of the public 
school as the well from which the 
press of the country is to draw its 
talent and genius is a token of great 
promise. Our own constant effort is 
to demonstrate to the entire press that 
in the progress of the public school 
interest their success is bound up. 

We welcome the G/oée as a strong 
ally, and wish for it all the success 
its proprietors anticipate. 

The G/ode is a handsomely printed 
quarto of 48 columns, and will be 
published daily, semi-weekly and 
weekly. 


—————~> e__—- 


« NEBRASKA 


J | ‘HIS State is growing in popula- 
tion, and is drawing to itself an 
intelligent and productive citizenship. 
The following items in regard to 
the school fund will be read with in- 
terest : 

It appears from the certificate of 
the Hon. Henry A. Koenig, State 
Treasurer, there is now in his hands 
and subject to apportionment, school 
moneys which were derived as fol- 
lows: 

Interest on Territorial and 

Bimte Doms. cecsccc ceases 
Interest on United States 


DS <nncan. sede wonsnsvccs 
Interest on private securities.. 


$2,133-33 


2,279-10 








ie cocurst 3,470.85 

Interest on unpaid principal. 
Beto! MaRd<..e<0000 woveve 48,700.79 
Fractional remainder...... 2-61 
Rents of School lands....... 5,928.73 
Fines and licenses.......... paawes 
TS SRA COU... desk bosdah cons 35,710-74 

Interest on general fund war- 
PRES sowie 0605 <cownnceds 100,970-79 
Other sources........2.+. ses 2.744-64 

Deduct amount overdrawn 
May, 1871..-+.-.- eepeee 199-90 
EN codes ose oper $100,770.89 


In compliance with the provision 
of Section 73 of the School Law, I 





have apportioned the same to the 
several counties as follows: 

Whole number of children.... 51,123 
Amount apportioned......--$100,762-85 
Fractional remainder.....-.. 8.04 





Rate per scholar........ sees $1-971 
Names — No. of Amounts 
of Counties. Scholars. due. 

Adam&..--++++eeeeee+ 130 $256.23 
Antelope «+++ +++++++. 206 506-03 
EE ny 0090 60000 e008 1,200 2,365-20 
Buffalo .....-++- ccoce, 224 441-50 
Butler. ...6++-eseee0+ 1,048 2,065-61 
Cheyenne... ...e+0+: 26 51 25 
Cass. eseecerecessecee 3,207 6,498-39 
Clay. vesesesse coccse 144 283-82 
Cedar .ccccccccccsese 401 908.63 
a sess GST 1,283.12 
Cuming...-++-..+++- ++ 1,007 1,984.80 
TREO. v0 cs ceceree + 957 1,886.25 
Dixon ..ceeeeceeeeess 706 1,391 58 
Dodge .+++++++eeee00- 1,678 3-307 - 34 
TU. ovs0beees sens 2 53-22 
Douglas ..-+-++.eee0+ 4,132 8,932-57 
Fillmore....eseeeeees 5 1,001.27 
PRIA ws00 bape sets So 157-68 
Gage ......... seeeeee 1,551 3,057 -08 
Harlan .cccessesececs 81 159 65 
SL bpthiccwhee esos’ GEE 1,007-18 
Hmilton...+..s.eee0+ 170 335 07 
Jefferson.....-+..+--- 886 1,746-31 
Johnson......++++++++ 1,719 3,388-15 
Lancaster.....+++++++ 3,117 6,143-61 
L’Eauqui-Court...... 156 307-48 
Lincoln....cccccscces 171 387-04 
Madison ..-+..+++eee- 631 1,243-70 
Merrick...cccc.scoses 526 1.036-73 
Nemaha..eeesseeeees 3,367 6,636.65 
Nuckolls.......++e+- 194 204 98 
Otoe. ..sccccccerccees 3.896 7,679-02 
Pawnee... ceeeecessees 1,922 3,718-26 
Pierce. --+eeeeeeeeees 109 214-84 
Platte ...scescsceeees 744 1,465 -82 
Polkescoscccscccsccse 355 699-70 
Richardson .....+.+-- 4,150 8,179-65 
Sarpy.-+seeesceeeeees 1,100 2,168.10 
Saline occcsesssceeee - 1,843 3632-55 
Saunders .....++-++-- 2,171 4279-04 
Seward o..eeceseeeees 1,701 3-352-67 
Stanton....eseeeeeee- 308 967-76 
Thayer ...+eeseee+-++ 4g 607 07 
Washington.....+++++ 1,595 3143-75 
Wayne.--eeveecee vee 14 145-85 
WOKE 00080050 ccc0dsiee 601 1,184-57 
Webster ...-.+-e++05 II 376-46 
Total... ...+++++51,123  100,762-85 


Dated at Lincoln, this 11th day of 
June, 1872. 

J. M. McKenzie, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
— 0 > oe 

J. M. Oxcort, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., formerly connected with the 
Indiana State Normal School, and 
who for the past year has been con- 
nected with the mammoth publishing 
house of Harper Brothers, New York, 
as agent for Indiana, has recently 
been promoted to the general super- 
intendency of agencies for the entire 
North-west, including the States of 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Nebraska. This deserved 
compliment is due to the business 
tact and energy displayed by Prof. 
Olcott, as well as to his well-known 
and acknowledged ability and prac- 
tical skill as an educator. Few men 
have done more than Mr. O. in insti- 
tute work. Address for the present 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

WE are indebted to Hon. Martin 
J. Sanavria, President of the National 
Board of Primary Education in the 
Republic of Venezuela, for copies of 
documents relating to the cause of 
popular education in that country. 
So little is known among our people 
regarding the progress that is made 
in the South American Republics 
that we shall endeavor to give some 
extracts from these documents in our 
next issue. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





WE are quite sure that those of our 
readers who ‘‘ keep house” now, as well 
as those who expect to, will thank us for 
calling attention to John S. Dunham’s 
Yeast Powder. We know whereof we 
affirm, by actual experience, when we say 
“it is unequalled.” 





Tue Toledo, Wabash & Western Rail- 
way is one of the best and most direct 
routes to Niagara Falls, Saratoga, New 
York and Boston. Mr. John G. Martin, 
a gentleman favorably known to the 
traveling public, has charge of the general 
office in this city, (No. 205 North Fourth 
street,) where tickets can be procured, 
baggage checked, and all other informa- 
tion of interest in regard to the route will 
be promptly given. The Toledo, Wabash 
& Western also sell excursion tickets to 
Boston and return via the Grand Trunk 
road, for $41. 





Tue Missouri Granite Co. are now tak- 
ing out some 200 cubic yards of granite 
a month from their quarries at Knob 
Lick, St. Francois county, on the I. M. 
Railroad, ahd are converting it into mon- 
umental and ornamental uses as fast as 
possible, with large orders ahead. This 
granite equals the Scotch in hardness, 
durability, and susceptibility of polish. 
We are as yet only on the threshhold of 
our mental and material development in 
the Mississippi Valley. 





WE confidently recommend, to such of 
our readers as have daughters to educate, 
the Monticello Seminary of Godfrey, Ills. 
We speak from a personal knowledge of 
the school, and acquaintance with some 
of the noblest and truest women of the 
West, who are among its honored gradu- 
ates. ’ ? 





WE notice Messrs. Kunkel Bros. have 
removed their store from the old Laclede 
Hotel corner to an elegant new building 
(No. 18 S. Fifth street), where, in addi- 
tion to their stock of Steinway & Sons’ 
Pianos, Organs, and music, they have 
established a Conservatory of Music, as- 
sisted by the best artists in the West. 
These gentlemen are so well and favorably 
known that we are sure their enterprise 
will meet the success it deserves. 





IRoN MOUNTAIN AND SouTHERN RAIL- 
way.—This great North and South trunk 
line are now selling round trip Summer 
Excursion Tickets, good until October 15, 
at a great reduction from regular through 
rates, from Mobile, New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg, Memphis, and Columbus, Ky., via 
St. Louis to Madison, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Green Bay, and return. 


Pror. Kempsr, of “ Kemper’s 
Family School,” at Boonville, Mo., 
lets a number of distinguished indi- 
viduals say for him what he is too 


modest to say for himself. His emi- 





nent success, for a long series of | 
years, in training boys thoroughly, | 
has established the reputation of this | 
as one of the very best schools in the | 
West. 





Wit Minus please send us solu- | 
tions of his problems? and will all | 
our correspondents please bear in | 
mind that no problems or puzzles | 
can be inserted unless accompanied | 
by solutions? The space we can | 
give to matter of this kind is so lim- 
ited, that we must also request our 
friends to make the solutions as con- 


cise as possible. 





NIVERSITY 


—OF THE— 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 


AT COLUMBIA. 


‘THE State University in its Normal, Agricul- 

tural, Scientific and Classical Departments, 
will commence its Annual Session on the 16th of 
September next. 

The Law School will open with a full corps of 
Professors, on the 7th of Uctober and continne its 
session to March 28th. 

The Mining School, at Rolla, commences its 
annua! sess‘on on Monday, 9th of September. 

Reports giving full information as to expenses, 
courses of study, and other University items 
will be at once sent on application, by letter, to 
the President, at Columbia, or may be had at 
the office of the American Journal of Education, 
710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


DANIEL READ, President. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Maritime Law Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. 8. Courts. 

Henry Hitcheok, Esq, and Hon. George A. Ma- 
dill o— of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law ot 


y. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions 

Hon John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court) , Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E.Rombauer fate J udge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal J urisprudence. 

G. M, Stewart, Esq., I.aw of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges Students admitted to either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1873. For par- 
ticulars address 

G. M. STEWART, Deanof Law Facul 
203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


~-gheffield Scientific School 


Oi 


YALE COLLEGE. 


Ts Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mechenics, Physics, 
Ch-mistry, Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 


New Haven, Conn., 1872. 


KEMPER'S F'AMiy Sctool, 


BOONVILLE, MO. 














‘*Better than any four years course at College. 
Tried in the case of my own sons.’’ 
ASHINGTON ADAMS, Supreme Judge. 
‘*High reputation, long sustained and richly 
merited.’ Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., 
Pres. Westminster College. 
**Not excelled on the cont'nent.’’ 
JounL O’Bryan. 
‘*That I graduated at State University, class of 
’72, in one year after leaving your school, that I 
received the highest h mors ot the class, and the 
Law Prize, I owe to your wise discipline.’’ 


Tos. A, JOHNSTON. 
For circulars address 


F. T. KEMPER. 
ite, Saar Behgat year vets ‘Ag 29 and 


ioses June 21. Students can enter at any time. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION.—To be admitted females 
muat be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
sign a declaration of intention to teach in the 
ublic schools of Missouri, and pass an exuminu- 
on such as is required for a second grade county 
certificate. EXPENSES — 7uition is free. Anin- 
¢ dental fee of $5 a term is charged. Board, 
including rooms, light, fael, is $3.50 per week 
Self-boarding costs about half as much. For 
catalogue, containing ful] particulars, address 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
Kirkaville, Mo 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, 


N INSTITUTION devoted to Christian Edu- 
cation. e of the t in the State, 
Twelve Professors and Instructors. The Rock- 
ford, Reck Island & 8t. 1 Luis Railroad Compan 
sell tickets to students to any point on their feat 
from Monmouth and back, for one and « ne-filth 
fare. Next term opens September 34; the Aca- 
demy at 9 a.m., and the College at 2 p.m. For 
Catalogue send to 
PRLSIDENT WALLACE, 
Monmouth, Th. 











HENRY J. FLUEGEL, 


Manufacturer and Imporier of Pocket 


Books, Bankers’ and S ns’ Cases, &c. No. 


109 North Sixth Street, between Chestnut and 
Pine Streets, St. Louis. 
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THE 


GhOBE.. 
A NEW ST. LOUIS MORNING PAPER. 


Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly. 








PROSPECTUS. 


pu UNDERSIGNED, late Proprietors and 
conductors of the ‘‘ Missoun! DEMOCRAT,’’ 
have commenced the publication of the 


ST. LOUIS DAILY GLOBE. 


@ new paper, devoted to the interests of Missouri 
and the West. No effort or expense will be 
spared to make the GLosE a thoroughly 


LIVE JOURNAL, 


In the News Departments—Telegraphic, Mail, 
Reportorial, etc.—giving the freshest intelligence 
in the most accurate and complete manner possi- 
ble; to urge forward the 


BUSINESS INTERESTS 


And development of St. Louis, Missouri and the 
West, by giving to them the best help which a 
public spirited press can render; to promote 


THE PEOPLE'S THRIFT, 


In their workshops, (fields, homes and ‘schools 
insisting upon os ic yY, Opposing q j 
and excessive taxation, demanding educational 
advantages for all, and encouraging every move- 
ment to improve the condition of the toiling mil- 
lions. To this end the GLOBE will advocate the 
fundamental 


REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 


Of Nationality complete and indissoluble; the 
liberties of each safe only in the guardianship of 
all; the rights of the humblest the sacred trust of 
the Nation; the Constitution in its later amend- 
ments—the settlements of the War—to be admin- 
istered by its fast friends, not by its recent ene- 
mies; the country’s peace secure only in the firm 
maintenance of race impartiality ; ** Charity for 
all and malice towards none ’’ The GLOBE 
will expose the monstrous heresv that the Recon- 
structed Union can now be safely turned over to 
its late foes because a former Republican is will- 
ing to be made President by their triumph over 
the ont of the Reconstruction. The GLUBE 
will hold that, the war being over, the party that 
opposed it should be finally extinguished as the 
pledge of true tranyuility. For this object the 


REPUBLICANS OF MISSOURI 


Will be appealed to, and rallied in the spirit and 
pewer of their former victories, to vindicate her 
rank among the progressive States of the Union. 
This great State must not go backward, but lead 
in the march of equality, true liberality, and the 
enlightened civilization of the Republic rescued 
and redeemed. 

In its political work the GLOBE will hail the 
like efforts of all journals engaged in the same 
cause, located here or elsewhere. Its business 
rivalries will be earnest, and it will be emulous 
of the public confidence, but it will therefore be 
the more scrupulously honorable. 

With these views and in this temper we present 
the GLOBE for the reading and advertising pat- 
ronage of the communi In connection with it 
is published a Szmi-WEEKLY, embracing the 
news columns of the ae and a WEEELY, con- 
densing the history of each week. To the WEEKLY 
special attention is devoted. 

The office of the GLOBE is established at No. 
118 North Third street, known as the Finn Build- 
ing, near Pine street, where orders will be taken 
for papers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 





Five Copies, per VOAE .neeeeeee 15 00 

me Ten ies, hed OD 25 00 
Weekly, Single Copies, per year...... eee. 150 
‘ " Bive Copies ore wee Cangas bc 6 50 

«¢ Ten Copies . 12 00 


$6 Twenty Copies, ‘‘  ..... ..... 
Remittances should be sent in Post-office mone 
orders, registered letters, express, or drafts. All 
subscriptions to be paid in advance. Address, 


McKEE, HOUSER & CO., 
Globe Office, St. Louis. 


F. WM. RAEDER, 


Architect of Public Schools of St. Louis, 


Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 
Olive sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 
ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 
ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis; Was University ion, 
hurch, Warrensburg, Mo, 
Ecclesiastical Architecture made a 


—,* _ orders from the country promptly 








Ahn’s German Method 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRANCIS SALER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNI 
& Pronunciation by F, U. 
lst Course, retail 


NG GERMAN, with 
ABHLSCHLAEGER. 


Fete ewes eeeeet seeseseses 


2n 
ist and 2nd, bound together, retail..... o,.2 


KG" Complete Catalogues furnished at 
request. 





IMPROVED 


Cotton Presser 
COTTON GINS, SAW MILLS, 
Farm and Plantation Machinery all kinds. 

Made by KINGSLAND, FERGUSON & CO. 


$23 N, 2nd Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
4ap-Send for Lescriptive Circular. 


PRICE, CALMES & 00., 


PorceLaINn PAIN. 
. i 






a in LAT ate “2 
5 4 SN Pan 5 
a 

& g 
bs +. 
3 [aed 
nao IE SRS 2 
a eo us | © 
E ARIS paint WORK” 5 


WHITE, BLACK, 


AND 
Any REQuIRED SHADE or Cotor. 
wgrSend for Price List to 


901 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Vornbrock &Fatman’s 
BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STATA DALLUSTERS & MEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TORNIN G 
Done at the Shortest Notice. 

All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 
8. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
aT. LOUIS, MoO. 


CHAS. R. FARNUM & CO., 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Perfumes, Extracts, 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES. 


Office, 214 Walnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
x3 Send for Price List. 








SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 


Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 


FOR 
Churches and Schoothouses, 


Wrovucnat Iron Pipe anp FITTINGS. 


PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE 
BONES FETaD UP WITH 


ATER: 





Agents for the Best Gas Machine in the 
Country. 
No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Superior Bells for Churchés, 
Schools, etc., of Pure Cop- 
per and Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and moun with 


fisucty Hanetoge i 
sent fret. 
VANDUZEN & TIPT, 
102 & 104 B, Bocond &,, Cincinnati, 








best in use. 
Illustrated 








H. & L. CHASE, 


BACS, 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, 
Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags for Wheat, 
Corn, Wool, Bran, Flour, Potatoes, 

Seeds, Dried Fruits, Salt, 

Hams, etc., etc. 
Baceine, Twinz, AND Szconp Hanp Baez. 
Sacks printed to order. 


No. 17 N. Main 8St., St. Louis. Mo 





DANIEL AUDE. CHARLES AUDE. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory 


ALL KINDS OF 


BUREAUS, BEDSTEADS, 
DESKS, TABLES, 
BOOK CASES, 

Etc., Etc. 





S. W. Cor. Seventeenth Street and Cass Ave., 
ST. LOUIS. 


The Best Machine to Use! 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ih. 









A Domestic 
Luxury ! 


A Domestic 
Blessing ! 


A Domestic 
Necessity ! 


“Will last a 
Lifetime.” 


Leading points of excellence combined in 
the ‘* DoMESTIC.”’ 


Extra size and room under 


Simplicity, Direct Action. 
Ease of Operation. 

4th. Noiselessness—no Cams or 
Gear Wheels. 

5th. Cylindrical hardened cast- 
steel Shuttle, with large Bobbin. 

6th. Superior Automatic Take- 


up. 
th. Self-Adjusting Tensions. 
8th. CAN NOT BE PUT OUT OF 
TIME or Adjustment by Use. This 
is a quality possessed by no other 
Machine in the world. 
9th. Great Range of Work. 
10th. Durability of working parts. 


THE EASIEST TO SELL! 


MEN WITH CAPITAL are finding it to their 
advantage to make the sale of the ‘‘ DOMEs- 
TIc”’ their exclusive business, and we are 
prepared to negotiate with energetic parties 
for territory. 

Every Machine is warranted to be all we 
claim for it, and a written guarantee will be 
given to purchasers if required. 


pax Send for illustrated Circular. 








COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


*| 96 Chambers Street, New York. 


AND 
715 Olive Street, Sr Louis. 


CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 
a 





N 


KG. 


THPPPPD DDD. 





‘s'1V 


AT 


P. KENNEDY’S, 
Wedding Card Engraver, 


308 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 





Incorporated January, 1872. 


Duited States Tea Co, 


Capital Stock, $50,000. 


WM. M. PAGE, President. 
BENJ. F. BALLARD, V. Pres. and Supt. 
WALTER CLOUGH, Treasurer. 
E. H. E. JAMESON, Secretary. 


Importers, Wholesale and retail Dealers in 


TEA, COPPEE, SUGAR AND SPICES, 


605 Franklin Avenue, and 
1234 South Fifth Street, 


(Below French Market.) 


HE U. S. TEA COMPANY offer great in- 

ducements for the formation of (lubs. TEA 
Duty OFF! GREAT REDUCTION OF Prices! 
TWENTY CENTS PER PounpD OFF! Teas all new 
crop and guaranteed as represented. 


Club Rates for 25 Ibs. and Upwards. 
Parties ordering 5 to 10 lbs, will be charged 10 
oe per lb. more, from 10 to 20 lbs. 5 cents per 
- More. 


DOG IRE aera s ccicccaveccccwnrse $1 00 per lb. 
Rest Oolong Black............0.s.00+ 1 §¢ 
Best English Breakfast.............. 100 * 
Best Japan Natural Leaf............. rae 
Best Young Hyson............0+--+++ Se oss 
Best Gunpowder... ........seeee+ ~~ 
Best Mixed... .....ccccccscocecccecee- ry Pee 


Good Imperial....... 40, 50,60, 89 and 90c ‘* 
Good OMoolong black, 40, 50,60, 80and 90c ‘‘ 
Good Eng. Breakfast, 40,50, 60, 80and 90c  ‘* 
Good Japan....... 40, 50, 6070, 80 and 90c ‘* 
Good Y’ng Hyson, 60, 70, 80, 90c and $100 ‘‘ 
Good Gunpowder, 75, 80,90c, $land | 20 ‘* 
Good Mixed...... 40, 50, 60, 7080, and 9c ** 
xg-Send money by post-oflice order, registered 
letter, or draft. Address 


UNITED STATES TEA CO., 
_ 608 Franklin Av., ST. LOUIS. 
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DOZIER, WEYL & CO., 


(Successors to John S. Dunham,) 


STEAM BAKERY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crackers and Fancy Biscuit, 
S. W, cor, Sixth and Pine Sts. ST, LOUIS. 


WM. O. GIBSON, 
fc pessey¥ AND FANcy 


GROCERIES 


V L. 





Choice Brands Flour, 
Fell’s Spices, 
Canned Fruits, 
Choice Teas, 
Coleman’s Mustard, 


Tirosh Communion Wine. 
Syrups, Mo.asses, 


Macaronét & Vermicelli. 





S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





b@"Prompt attention given to out of 
town orders. Goods shipped by Express 
or Freight. 
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POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


SERIBNER, ARMSTRONG & (0, 


(Late Cuas. Scrisner & Co.) 





Liberal Terms for First Introduction, 





GUYOT'S 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


GUYOT’S ELEMENTARY GROGRAPHY ! 
Guyot's Intermediate Geography ! 
Gayot’s Common School Geography! 


HEY are the only works of the kind which 
treat of n thelr natural ord a Science, presenting 

its elements in their natural order. 
The comapee sd and Intermediate present a 





and te Common School course. 
The intersaediote combines a most excellent 
system of Map Drawing with the text. 





FELTER’S ARITHMETICS. 


GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. 


Felter’s First Lessons (Illustrated). 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic (Illustrated). 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 


These Arithmetics introduce Mental and Slate 
Exercises simultaneously. They are better 

graded than any other series, and give good 
Satisthetion; because with them teachers obtain 
good results. 





For Teacher’s Use. 


Guyot’s Introduction, or Hand Book. 
Guyot’s Manual of Instruction. 

Guyot’s Com. School, Teachers’ Edition. 
Felter’s Manual of Arithmetic. 





Cooley's Physical Science Series, 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Chemistry. 
These works are TEXT-BOOKS rather than 
REFERENCE BOOKS, and are especially suit- 


able for High Schools and Academies. They are 
highly endorsed by all who are using them, 





TENNEY’S 


Works on Natural History. 


Tenney's Nat, History of Animals. 
Tenney's Manual of Zoology. 
Tenney's Natural History Tablets. 





w3"Catalogues and Circulars of special interest 
to Teachers sent on application. 


Address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 
Agent Missouri, South. Ills. and Arkansas, 


708 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Or, 
oO. S. COOK, 


Agent Iowa, Minn., and North’n Illinois, 
783 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HARPER& BROTHERS 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Watson's Scuoot anp F'amrty Reapers. 


More than 500,000 copies of these Readers have been sold within a year. 











Primary Speller......... 20 cts. peti BORAT, 50650 cc cccee 4 cts. Soterseetiote 5 Fourth Reader, $1 10 
Larger Speller.......... 4 vind to *¢ | Fourth Reader..............0+. 1 35 
Speller and Analyzer... vs Sane Third Reader. 0 sy Intermediate J Fifth Reader....1 40 
PE b we secconscecwese 4 ‘¢ | Third Reader.......+++.. 90 ‘* | Fifth Reader..........cccess.. 1 80 





augue pee seeponsician (Iilustrated.) 


First Lesson in Numbers.. - cts. |B Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate........ $ 50 
Mental Arithmetic Common Scheol Arithmetic for the Slate... 1 00 


HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Discovery of America to the year 1870. By Davin B. Scorr, A- M- 
Numerous Maps and Engravings. 12mo. 425 pages, $1.50. 


HOOKER’S SERIES. 


Book of Nature Complete. - 00 cates Philosophy....... * 50 | eeeral Wistery and Geology ...$1 50 
First Book in Chemistry. . 90 | Chem: Natural Histo: 150 


eeeeeeeeceeccceee A OV | INGUUTAL ELIBUOLY ..w cee eeeees 


COMFORT'’S GERMAN SERIES. 


First Book in German...... @ 90] Teachers’ Companion....$ 75 | German Conversations..... $1 50 
First German Reader...... 80 | German Reader............ 2 00 | German Course............ 2 00 


HOLMES’ DRAWING BOOKS. 


The Elementary Books, four in number, now ready. Price 40 cents each. 





HUNTER’S PLANE GEOMETRY, 


With an Appendix on Mensuration of Surfaces. t2mo; Cloth; 132 pages; $1.00. 





DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE............. $1.50. 


Potter's Manual of Reading-.......$1 40] March’s Parser and Analyzer......$ 50 
Haven’s Rhetoric..-..--.cvcseeeseeee 1 501 Fowler's Grammars..---- 75 cts. and 1 00 


And other School and College Text-Books.- 
For which see full Descriptive Catalogue, which will be sent free on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 


w@rFor Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, S. Illinois, Arkansas, and Tennessee, address 
B. M. AVERY, General Agent, or B. F. HEDGES, Correspondent, 
Polytechnic Building, 706 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PIEDMONT & ARLINGTON 
PSP SBP > 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA. 


ASSETS, OVWGRoeeeeecrcessssessseeceseceeesees $2,500,000. 
POLICIES ISSUED, Ov=eE... 1'7,000. 
h@™ Good and Reliable AGENTS Wanted. 


JNO. R. TRIPLETT, 


General Agent for Missouri. 


Office: 118 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo., and 33 Wall street, New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 
most favorable terms 


Information in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 
Very respectfully, 
SAM’L A. GAYLORD & OO. 


P.0. Box: 26233, St. Louis. 


BANK OF COMMERCE, 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and Olive Sts. 


‘CaGAnIEED se. 
Surplus. -+-$300,000 























P.0. Box: 1272. New Vork. 


BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 


OF ST. LOUIS. 
Northeast Corner Fifth and Morgan Streets. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000 00! 





OOOOH Ree eee eee eeseteesarenes 


,0' 
nterest paid on time deposits at iat 000 
Paget Bonds, Coin, &., bought at best 


Transacts a general Banking Business. DIRECTORS. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Henry S. Rexp, NaTHax COLE, 
Domestic and Foreign Exch: C, B. Burxuam, Ep. Jackson, 


Gold, Silver, and Government ‘Securities 
bought and sold, Especial attention given to 
Collections on all accessible points. 


FELIx CostE, 


JouN WHITTAKER, 
Sam. M, Dopp 
Gro 


M. L. Portier, 
P. Puant. 





B. M. CHAMBERS, President. AE, CON ais 0340 s0Ge0 edosduanens President. 
CONST. MAGUIRE, Vice President. | HENRY 8. REED...” Vice-President. 
P. 8. LANGTON, Cashier. CHAS, ENSLIN...... Pe cecceccccevesceceee Cashier, 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 


FALL SCHOOLS. 


Cornell's Revised Geographies, 


MISS YOUMAN’S 
First Book In BoTaANny. 


CORNELL’S 


Physical Geography. 


Science Primer, 


6 6c 


= et Physics. 
Chemistry. 


HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES 


Krist’s Drawing. 


Quackenboss’ Histories, 
0 Grammars. 





wg Send for Specimen Copies of these naw 
and POPULAR Books. Address 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
307 N. Fourtu St., ST. LOUIS. 


TEACHERS, 


OU will be repaid an 
hundred fold, by sending 
Fifteen Cents for a Copy of 


WEBB'S 
FIRST LESSONS 


—, IN — 


LANGUAGE & DRAWING 


The “Word Method” is now 
the approved method of teach- 
ing the English language, and 
Prof. Webb’s single article on 
“Teaching the Letters,” in the 
work referred to above, will 





give you the Key to the whole 
plan, and interest ALL in de- 
veloping it. 

Address the Publishers, 


oo | Western ne 





School ‘Weiiihina Co. 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ELGIN 
WATCHES 


SA. , ) = S > 
eS aT MES 
Father Time throws away his Hour Glass and starts on the 
New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


THE BLGiIN 


lIlustrated Almanac for 1872, 


Or the Illustrated Article on 
“ANCIENT & MODERN TIME-KERPERS,”? 
—BY— 


A. D. RICHARDSON, 
Sent FREE upon application to 


National (Elgin) Watch Co. 


137 & 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Wo. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Or, 





A. J. M‘CONNELL. Cc H. CAVEN. 


A. J. MCCONNELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of Glenn’s Patent 


BED SPRINGS, COTS, 


—AND— 





QUAKER LOUNGES. 
DEPOT : 
608 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TOLEDO WASH & WESTER 


RAILWAY. 


THE LEADING THOROUGHFARE TO 

















Lafayette, Toledo, 
Fort Wayne, | NIAGARA FALLS | Detroit, 
CANADIAN LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 
Finke: SARATOGA | "ne 





THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Syracese, «| piewas VaADy | tics 
Binghampton | NEW YORK | Schenectady 


ROCHESTER, CANANDAIGUA, ELMIRA, 


Poughkeepsi¢ * | Worcester, 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING’N 
and all points East, 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis 
to Cleveland, O., and Rochester, N. Y. 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


wg Baggage Checked Through. Tickets can 
be obtained at all the principal ticket offices in 
the West and South, and at the 


General Office, 205 N. Fourth Street, 
JNO. G. MARTIN 
Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 
W. L. MALCOLM, Gen, Pass’r Agent, Toledo. 
GEO. H, BURROWS, Gen. Sup’t, Toledo. 














CHICAGO, ALTON 
ST. LOUIS R. R. 


ie’ Shortest, Quickest and only Road between 
St. Louis and Chicago without change of 
cars, via Alton, Springfield, Bloomington and 
Joliet, and the only road running PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CUACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 
Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
Morning pages (Sunday excepted) ....7:50 a.m 
Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 
without change of cars (Sun. excepted) 7:50 a.m 


Jacksonville Mail, 3:40 p.m 

Springfield Accommodation ............ 5:05 p.m 

Lightning Express (every night)........ 7:35 p.m 
e only line from 


St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and Burlington 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 

— x The ‘er amen in — 

t at Chicago for Pittsburg, Harrisburg 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wacklasten. ; 

Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 

CORNER OF PINE. 
JAS. TON, 
gt 


CHARL' J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen. Pass’r& Tk’t Agt. Gen’l Superintendent. 


St, Louis, Evansville & Nashville 


AIR LINE, 


VIA THE 


St. Lonis and Southeastern Railway. 


Only 15 Hours to Nashville and only 7 
Hours to Evansville. 
Ts. Passenger Trains daily to Evansville 
Nashville, Cairo, and all points South an 
Southeast, equipped with elegant Day Cars, Air 
Brakes and Patent Couplers, assuring safety and 
comfort to travelers. 
Omnibuses leave Ticket Office, No. 20 North 
Fourth street, as follows: 
7:15 a.m., Mail and Express. 
3:35 p.m., Nashville Express. 
This is the Only Direct Route for 
EVANSVILLE NASHVILLE, and all points in 
TENNESSEE, GEORGIA, ALABAMA 
sO CAROLIN 
FLORIDA. 
Freight prom) forwarded, and thro bills 
of L whem a For Turther titorimntion annie 
at the Freight Depot, corner Carr and Levee. 


Ticket Office, No. 20 North Fourth Street, 
Opposite Court House. 
J. F. BOYD, Superintendent. 
JOHN W.MASS, 
Gen’! Freight and Ticket Agent. 


THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 
OUTH Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follows: 
— Southern Mail daily (except Sundays) at 
:10 a.m. 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville Express daily 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—8 :20 p.m. 
Both the above connect with the Mobile & Ohio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sund’s ex.) at 4:30 p.m. 

Carondelet Accomm m Trains (except Sun- 
days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m.; 
8:55 ee 9:40 a.m.; 12:10 p.m.; 2:35 p.m.; 6:40 
p.m.; 10:45 p,m. 

Carondelet Sunday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
p.m., and 3:15 p.m. 

Inward trains from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 
and 10:30 p.m. 

ugh Freight forwarded to and from all 


points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. 
W. BR. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent 


The Great Through Passenger Ronte 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 

18 VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SuHort Line via Quincy. 
3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
on at Quine and Missonri at Kan- 
sas City on ON BRIDGES, with Pullman 
Sleeping Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 
QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 
Without Change of Cars. 
All the great Through Passenger Lines from 
fo East Faaen with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
way °, ney. 
Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable 
line. For sale at all ticket offices. 
re For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco, pessengers 
have choice of route, either via Kansas City and 
Denver, or St. Joseph and Omaha. 
All Connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 











| F. CHANDLER, 





ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 
BR 


UNNING THROUGH CARS FROM 
ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 

AND LOUISVILLE, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE. 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 

7:30 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day Express. 

4:45 p.m. (Sundays excepted). Accommodation. 

6:15 p.m. (Daily)...... eoee.... Eastern Fast Line. 

6:45 p.m. (Saturdays excepted) Chicago Express. 


Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 


Run on this Line to PHILADELPHIA, NEW 


YORK, CINCINNATI and LOUISVILLE, 


without change. 

All trains for Chicago and Indianapolis run 
through without change of cars. All connections 
at and beyond these points are made in Union 
Depots. ‘Tickets for sale at 


100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc, E, FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’!] Pass’r Agent. 
J. E. SIMPSON, W.E. JONES, 
Gen’! Supt. West’n Pass’r Agt. 


HICAGO 


AND 


THE EAST, 
ILLINOIS CENTR’L RAILROAD 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 
Lea Arrive 


ve 
Chicago Day Exp. (Sun. ex.) 7:45a.m. 8:20p.m 
Chicago Night Ex. (Sat. ex.)..6.15 p.m. 8:30 5.m 


CAIRO SHORT LINE. 


32 Mitzs Savep Gorinc Sout! 
This is the shortest and quickest route to 
AZT KFPOINTs SOUTH. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 

Leave Arrive 


Lightning Line (Sun.ex.)..7:30a.m. 8:30 p.m. 


Night Express, daily ...... 7:45p.m. 8:39 a.m. 


ST. LOUIS and DUBUQUE. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 
Leave Arrive 
Dubuque Exp. (Sun. ex.)....7:36a.m. 7:00a.m 
Dubuque Night Ex. (Sat.ex )7.45p.m. 8:30a.m 


—_ is the direct route to the North and North- 
west, 


c#rPalace Sleeping Cars on all night trains, 
Ticket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent. 


St. Lonis, Kansas City & Northern 


RAILWAY, 


FORMERLY 


NORTH MISSOURI 


RAILROAD. 


omy the Missouri River at St. Charles, 
on the 


GREAT IRON BRIDGE, 


And making rour Hours quicker time to St. 
Joseph, and TWO HOURS quicker time to Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, Council Bluffs 
Omaha, Lawrence, Denver, San Francisco, and 
all points in Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah, the Territories and California, 


THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 


The Shortest. Quickest, and Best Route to 
Ottumwa, Des Moines, St. Paul, and points in 
Iowa and Minnesota. 


Pullman's Palace Cars run in all Exp. Trains, 


On and after June 2d, 1872, trains will leave 
St. Louis as under: 
Morning Express.............. 
i eee 8.30 p m. 
8t. Charles Accommodation... 6 10 p.m. 
Warrenton Accommodation,.. 4 00 p.m. 
Tickets for sale at all the geestes offices of 
connecting Lines, andi in St. Louis at 113 North 
Fourth street, and Bij‘dle street, and North 


Market street Depots 
Cc. VAN HORN 














Gen’l Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 





AGENTS WAN FED—For the following 
ie: 


MAPS, Which are having a rapid 

New County Map of United States, with Census. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas. 
New Sectional Map of Missouri. 

Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs, and 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 
and see our terms. Address, 


E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium, 


313 Locust st., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal termstodealers, 


| Trains. 


Gen’1 Superintendent. 





MISSOURI 
ry 
er Bw 


Daily Express Trains 


Over this Old Reliable and Popular Route, 
between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


And Principal Points in the Great West. 





PULLMAN’S 
PALACE SLEEPERS 
AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
EQUIPPED WITH MILLER’S SAFETY 
PLATFORM AND THE PATENT 
STEAM BRAKE, 
ARE 
Run THROUGH EITHER WAY, 
Between St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs 
and Omaha, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! 


E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Sup’t, St. Louis. 


ATLANTIC & 


AGIFIGC 


RAILROAD. 


Now in full operation between 


ST. LOUIS and VINITA 


364 Miles from St. Louis. 

Forming at Vinita a junction with the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad, and connect- 
ing at Pierce City with the El Paso 
Mail Line Stages, thereby 
opening up the 


Shortest and Most Direct Route 


BETWEEN 


St Louts and Texas, 
Northern Arkansas, and 
The Indian Territory. 





33 Time Quicker between St. Louis and Fort 
Smith, Vinita, Gibson, Sherman, and all points 
in Northern Arkansas, the Territory and Texas, 
than by any other route. 


A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t. 
E. A. FORD, Gen’l Passe’r Ag’t, St. Louis. 


NDIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
St. Louis and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20, 1872. 



























Day Exp. | Day Exp, |Fast Line. 
ssaiaiaiaiaede D'y ex Sun D'y ex Sat.|D’y ex Sun 
St. Louis...... Leave} 7.00am| 4 15pm} 9.30pm 
| re ‘« 111.85 ‘* | 9 02 ** | 2.21am 
Mattoon........ a 1.26pm 10.33 ‘* | 4 30 ** 
Terre Haute.... ‘‘ 3.45 ** |12.43 ** | 6.55 ** 
Indianapolis ..Arrive| 6.20 ‘* | 3.10am/10.00 ‘* 
Crestline....... s¢ | 4.20am ..... 40pm 
Chavelanet 55... PB ee es ane 9.65 ‘* 
uffalo ........ *¢ | 1 55pm...... 4 10am 
Albany bi 1 5vam...... | 2.20pm 
Cincinnati *¢ |11.55pm!' 9.10am) 4.20 ‘* 
Columbus. *¢ | 2.45am)11.00 ‘* | 6.25 ** 
Louisville. . bade, POPS | vO Kae eter 
Pittsburgh .... ‘* |12.10pm) 4.45pm| 2.10am 
Harrisburg .... ‘‘ |10.35 ‘‘ | 2.30am/11.35 ‘* 
Philadelphia... ‘‘ | 3.05am) 6.40 ‘* | 3.40pm 
Baltimore...... + [eae **) 7 * Gee 
Washington... ‘‘ | 5.50 ‘* |10 00 ‘‘ | 5.05 ‘* 
BostOR..... vcccce “* pe: j11.20 s¢ igae % 
New York..... ‘* | 7.00 ‘* ‘11.50am/ 7.00 ‘* 





Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night 
Baggage Checked Through. 

Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through to In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, and Eastern Cities, with- 
out change. 

Ask for tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in the West. 

O. 8. PEASE, Gen’! Supt. 

8. F. PIERSON, Gen. Ticket Agt. 





F, P. CORBY. H. L. FOX. 


F. P. CORBY & CO., 


Railway and Machinery Supplies 


AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. 


I Steel, Spikes, Bolts, ( hairs, Spike Mauls, 
Waste, Pumps, Vises, Anvils, Hose, Belting, 
Shovels, Wheelbarrows, etc. Hebbard & Volute, 
Elliptic and Rubber Center — Springs. 
Agents Union Car Spring Co., Pittsburg Steel 
Works. Send for circulars and price li t. 


707 N. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Beautiful Pulpit 






VERY CHEAP! 
AND HERE IS 
WHAT IS SAID 
OF IT BY ONE 
OF OUR CUS- 
TOMERS’ IN 


ALABAMA: 


CARROLLTON, PiIckENs Co., ALA., 
April 9th, 1872. 
We have received the elegant Pulpit sent us, 
in good order. 


All who have seen it are highly pleased with 
it, especially our Pastor. 

He says he could not have been better suited 
= been present and made the selection 

imself. 


I think it is what all Churches should have. 
Mt is neat, convenient, and cheap. 


Yours truly, W.G ROBERTSON. 
We like to 
have our customers 
say ruch pleasant and satis- 
factory things of our goods. In 
addition to Pulpits, we 
keep constantly on 
hand— 


SEATS FOR CHURCHES 





About which those who have used them write as 


follows: 
St. Lours, August 17th, 1870. 
President W, P. & S. F. Co., 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street : 
Dear Sin—The New Gothic Reversible epee 
into our Chufch, corner Twenty-fourth and Mor 
gan streets, by your Company, are so satisfactory 
—after a thorough trial—and combine so much of 
comfort, utility, and economy, that I take plea- 
gure in recommending them to the attention of 
all who contemplate seating Churches or Halls, 
A. C. GEORGE. 


FOR HALLS, 


Sr. Louris, August 19, 1870. 
President W.P & S. F. Co.: 

The New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished our 
Hall, at Webster, Mo., by your Company, have 
been the admiration of our citizens. They are as 
comfortable as upholstered seats, cooler in sum- 
mer. strong, cheap and convenient. 

If I had another Hall to furnish, I should buy 


your seats again. 
R. P. STUDLEY. 


Respectfully yours, 

And for Court-Houses. 

OFFICE SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR AUDRAIN Co,, 
Mexico, Mo., May 23, 1870. 

President W. P. & 8S. F. Co., St. Lowis, Mo.: 

DEAR Sin—The seats furnished by the above 
named company, to seat our Circuit Court-room, 
are, as regards cheapness, durability, and neat- 
ness of finish, not excelled by any seats made; 
while the blending together of the two colors in 
the finish adds very much to the beauty and ap- 
pearance of the room 

I am, with much respect, yours truly 

J. W. CARSON, 


Sheriff ond Coll. Audrain Co. 


For Circulars, Price List, and other informa- 
tion, address 


The Western Publishing 


School Furnishing (Co., 
706, 708 & 710 CuEstNutT Srt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








O 
% No. 116 North Main Street, NV 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


MANUFACTURE #26 SIZES OF 


PORTABLE’ WROUGHT IRON 


RANGES, 


For Families, Hotels,and Boarding Schools, 


WITH 


COMPLETE KITCHEN OUTFITS. 


———-* ALSO ‘—-————— 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated “Home Furnace, 


FOR 


Warming, 
Dur elrngs, 
Churches, 
and Schoos. 


OUR “HOME FURNACE” 
HAS NOW A REPUTATION 


Second to None in the Country ! 


Made 
in St. Louis, 
of Missouri Iron, 
expressly to Burn Soft Coal, 
on the Slow Combus- 
tion principle, 
tt is the 


Healthiest, Cleanest, Most Durable and Economical Heater 
IN THE MARKET! 


B@™ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Furnaces and Ranges to 


BLANCHARD & GARRISON, 


No. 116 North Main Street, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


IMPORTANT 


School Boards 


oo BOARDS contemplating the 
issue_of 


“BONDS 


Buitping purPoseS 


are invited to correspond 
with the undersigned. 


HAVING SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR THE 


Negotiation & Sale 


THIS CLASS OF SECURITIES, 


I can promise as 
Large and Speedy 
Returns as can be 
offered by any one. 


Advice 
and information 
Surnished regarding the 
preparation of 
Bonds. 


ADVANCES MADE. 


Lithographed or Engraved Bonds 


Furnished on Short Notice. 








Correspondence is also solicited from 
parties having 


FUNDS TO INVEST 


First Class Securities. 


Address, - 
F. A. SEELY, 
Treasurer W. P. & S. F. Co., 
708 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE ART 


—or— 


TEACHING SCHOOL, 


IN PRESS, 
And will shortly be Issued, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE POPULAR WORK 


Art of Teaching School 


BY J. R. SYPHER, A.M., 


Thoroughly revised by.the Author, and published 
by the 


Western Publish’g & School Furuishing Co. 


708 AND 710 CuEstNuT Sr., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











This Book has received the highest commenda- 
tions from the Press and experienced teachers 
in all.partsiof the country. It carries into all 
branches of study the me that are so well 
developed in. 


“Webb’s First Lessons,” 


and cannot fail to be of great service to the 
Teacher. 


NO NORMAL PUPIL, 
NO SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
NO TEACHER 
who aspires to success in his prefession, 





SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 















